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OBSERVE THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


JANUARY 18th to JANUARY 25th 


Approved and Blessed by Apostolic Brief of His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV. 


OCTAVE LITERATURE NOW AVAILABLE 
The Church Unity Octave Booklet. Contains explanation of the Octave development. Each 


Church Unity Octave Prayerbook. A handy compendium of prayers and hymns suitable for 
use by Priests and laity in the daily devotions during the Octave. Each 


Church Unity Addresses. Short radio talks, useful for instruction in class or as a basis for 


sermons. Each 


Single Leaflet with Prayer and Intentions of the Octave. 
Printed in English, Italian or French 25¢c per 100 


Folders with various prayers appropriate to observance of the Octave 50c per 100 


Address: FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 


For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Sunday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—Isaias Lxu, 1. 
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copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you change your address. Be 
sure io give old address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a subscriber receives two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money order, bank draft or registered letter. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
for; whether it is a renewal, a new subscription, or a 
donation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility for 
loss of manuscripts sent to us, or for their return if 
unaccompanied by return stamped addressed envelope. 
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PPOSITE the massive 
grayness of Boston’s 
city hall, a modest 

bronze plaque rivets the atten- 
tion of the chance passerby to 
the site of the first Catholic 
house of worship within the 
city’s limits. Though today a 
modern office building towers 
above the bustle of the narrow 
street, the little plaque has 
power to conjure up an image 
of the tiny structure known. as 


“d 





Editor’s Note: 

Our cover this month was designed 
as a tribute to Saint Botolph, abbot and 
founder of Boston in England, in whose 
honor a new church is to be erected in 
the heart of Boston, Massachusetts. It 
was executed by Gerard Rooney and per- 
mission for its use was given by the editor 
of The Pilot, in which it originally ap- 
peared. At the feet of the saint there 
are representations of Saint Botolph’s 
Church in Lincolnshire and a demon, 
against whose attacks the saint is popu- 





Saint Botelphs Toum 


By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


The massive piles of Notre 
Dame, of Armagh or Cashel, 
were no more splendid than the 
brick and mortar of their con- 
verted Huguenot chapel; Saint 
Peter’s in Rome, for all its size 
and grandeur, did not surpass 
the glory of their treasured edi- 
fice. For the heart supplies a 
new beauty to poor and humble 
outward forms, when the eyes 
of faith are focused on the 
Source of all beauty in the 





the “School Street Church’, the larly invoked. 


cradle of Catholicism in New 





divine worship of the Catholic 
faith. 








England. Those who know of 

Boston’s past can tell you that the little church was old 
and shabby when the Holy Sacrifice was first offered 
in it by Abbé de la Porterie on All Souls’ Day in 1788, 
as it was built for the French Protestant settlers in the 
town sixty vears before. The priest, who had come 
to Boston as a chaplain with the French West India 
fleet, had fitted up the sanctuary with the barest essen 
tials for Catholic worship. Yet those who assembled 
for the offering of the first holy Mass in the little struc- 
ture a century and a half ago looked upon their modest 
tabernacle as a glorious outpost of heaven. Within its 
walls was being enacted the everlasting drama of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. In their midst was a great Guest, 
no other than the Son of God come down to earth. 
The little white table before which the Abbé stood had 
become through faith a throne for the King of Kings, 
attended by worshipping angels from heaven. 

Even by the imaginative, the joy that filled the hearts 
of the scattered Catholics of Boston, until then wan- 
derers in a strange country, can be but dimly recon- 
structed. Of French and Irish birth or heritage, these 
exiles had done their best to preserve the priceless gift 
of the Catholic faith in surroundings that were bitterly 
hostile to it. Bereft of priest and altar, they had 
cherished in the sanctity of their households the ele- 
ments of Catholic devotion, poor substitutes for the 
Mass at best, but eloquent tokens of their fidelity to a 
priceless heritage. In answer to their repeated prayers, 
God had sent a priest among them, empowered to cele- 
brate the great Sacrificial Act in the heart of Puritan 
Boston. The little walls of their humble church took 
on a new grandeur to those Catholics of a bygone age. 





The opening of the School 
Street Church as a center for Catholic worship was 
attended by many of Boston’s non-Catholic gentry, 
No doubt some came out of curiosity with appetites 
whetted for the unusual and mysterious that their train- 
ing had taught them to associate with the trappings of 
Popery. In justice to the natives of Boston, however, it 
is only right to note that the property had been acquired 
through the efforts of non-Catholics, awakened from 
many misconceptions as a result of the recent struggle 
in which Catholic nations and Catholic heroes had 
rallied to their cause. The more open-minded of Bos- 
ton’s citizens even rejoiced that Catholics now had a 
church of their own among them. One can but specu- 
late about their attitudes towards the ceremonial of the 
Mass and Vespers as they witnessed them for the first 
time on that All Souls Day, but one can easily assume 
that they knew the event was important. Here, in the 
metropolis of Puritanism, the lamp of Catholicism was 
being lighted, and its first flickering rays would give 
proof that men could live together in peace in spite of 
religious differences. 
3eyond the little circle of benevolent and enlightened 
gentry, and the humble handful of worshippers in the 
little congregation, the happenings of that All Souls’ 
Day were being noted with interest in other realms. 
Though the worshippers knew it not, and their tolerant 
friends would be alarmed to hear it, the saint for whom 
their city had been named rejoiced to see the Church of 
God implanted in the Boston of New England. Eleven 
hundred years before this saint had brought the light of 
faith across the shores of the North Sea to a marshy 
fen in Lincolnshire, and at his death the once desolate 
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settlement of Iken Hoe, transformed by his labors into 
a thriving center of devotion, was called by his name, 
Sotolph’s With the of time 
Botolph’s Town was shortened to Boston, but the beau- 


Saint Town. passage 
tiful parish church cherished the full name of its own 
apostle. For a period of nine hundred years Saint 
Botolph could well be proud of the faith of all Bos- 
tonians, united as they were in the bond of peace in 
Christ’s Mystical Body, which is the Church. But a 
day was to come when even the 
children of Saint Botolph’s con- 
verts were to be swept away in the 
flood of denial and disbelief, and 
with the rest of the people of Eng- 
land plunged into the dark waters 
of heresy and schism. At the 
throne of God, the holy abbot 
was comforted only by the promise 
of better things in the years that 
were to come. His prayers for 
Boston and her children would be 
answered in God’s good time, and 
in a way that would redound to 
the glory of his patronage. 

One can picture the sad plight 
of that Boston in England when 
the Holy Mysteries were last cele 
brated in the great sanctuary of 
Saint Botolph’s Church. With the 
Presence removed and a bare table 
set up in the choir, when the chill 
and somber Cranmer’s 
prayer book replaced the majestic 
chants of the Liturgy; when: in 
place of the joyous message of 
God’s love the new tenets of the 
reformers were shouted from the 
pulpit, old Saint Botolph’s Town 
settled back into a lethargy far re- 
moved from its former fervor. 
Some of its parishioners were 
even motivated to go further in 
their zeal for reformed observ- 
ances, and demand the abolition of 
the last semblances of Catholicism, 
the elimination even of the sign of 
the Cross which had saved them, 
and the discarding of whatever 
traces of vestments and church 
ornaments the new establishment had retained. But 
so thoroughly had the reformers enchained the 
new Church to the State that these further changes 
were strictly prohibited. Bostonians who protested 
against even the barest forms of common worship were 
offered the alternative of conformity or exile. A good 
number, including the minister of their parish church, 
set out for distant shores when the Protestant King, 
Charles I, took a Catholic wife, Henrietta Maria, and 
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Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston 
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permitted her chaplain to officiate in the chapel royal. 
To their Puritan minds, the Sacrifice of the Mass was 
an abomination, and a country in which it was per- 
mitted an idolatrous one. 


One wonders if Saint Botolph smiled on his way- 
ward children as they undertook to perpetuate his name 
in their new settlement far across the Atlantic. Little 
did they foresee that one day the new Boston would be 
known throughout the world as a center of the Catholic 
faith, which they in their ignorance 
affected to hate. But, basing our 
belief on the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints, we know that 
the needs of Boston were ever be- 
ing presented before the throne of 
God by Saint Botolph. It was his 
patronage that led the settlers to 
make a firm foundation on the 
three hills, the ‘“Trimountain” of 
colonial times. Perhaps even then 
the saint looked forward to the 
day when the descendants of his 
converts would pay a tardy tribute 
to his faithfulness by giving one 
of Boston’s streets his name. But 
he could see even beyond that, to 
the day when the fruit of his toils 
in Lincolnshire would bloom into 
new glories in America, and then, 
stretching out beyond the limits of 
New England, across a continent 
and yet another ocean, would kindle 
new outposts of the faith on 
widely scattered shores. 

The glories of the Church in 
3oston were hidden from the eyes 
of those stalwart Catholics who 
formed the congregation of the 
Abbé de la Porterie. They were 
hidden as well from their Protes- 
tant guests at the first holy Mass 
in the chapel, for some of them 
must have looked upon the doings 
in the conventicle of the Papists 
as a passing tribute to an old and 
tottering creed. The events of the 
next few years would strengthen 
their conviction that the haughty 
and discredited Church of Rome 
would gain no abiding strength in the cradle of Ameri- 
can liberty. The Abbé de le Porterie would prove an 
unworthy shepherd, his two successors would bicker 
among themselves, and the tiny body that still retained 
allegiance to a foreign prelate would be rent by scandal- 
ous and unchristian 3ut the flickering 
flame was fated not to die; factional differences would 
be healed through the heroic sacrifices of two new 
shepherds, whose Christ-like labors would enliven the 


dissensions. 
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light of faith and brighten the gloom that enshrouded 
Saint Botolph’s Town. 

Strange things indeed took place in the Catholic 
chapel in Boston during the first few years of its exist- 
ence. The scholarly but impetuous convert from Puri- 
tanism, Father John Thayer, found his zeal unavailing 
against the rock-ribbed prejudices of his townsmen. 
Neither he nor Father Rousselet, who seemed to labor 
to identify the Catholic cause with French nationality, 
were able to cope with interference on the part of their 
restless parishioners. Both men lacked the self-dedica- 
tion of Father Anthony Matignon and Father John 
Cheverus, who arrived on the scene in 1792 and 1796 
respectively, and might justly be called the apostles of 
New England. The spirit of Saint Botolph, missionary 
and spiritual father, seems to have lived again in these 
two dedicated priests who strengthened the foundations 
of the Church in Boston. From the chapel of the Holy 
Cross in School Street, these missionaries served all 
the states that formed New England, so extensive and 
scattered was their parish. For many years, apart from 
a few rude log chapels in the forests of Maine, this 
little church building remained the only house of God 
in all this vast expanse. 

The organization of a diocese with Boston as its 
see city, and the saintly Cheverus as its first bishop, 
took place in 1808. Like many another pioneer, the 
first Bishop of Boston strove not so much to plunge 
into widespread and elaborate activities of every kind 
as to strengthen the foundations already laid, to deepen 
and enrich the spirit of sacrifice in the few priests who 
labored with him, and to plan for the training of future 
apostles. His own personal piety, his gentleness and 
courage in the face of every obstacle, his humility and 
thoughtfulness, won for him respect and affection. 
Catholics of the two outstanding racial strains forgot 
their differences in the face of his firm but loving 
remonstrances. The spirit of disdain and antagonism 
towards the Church that once had been shown on every 
side was dissipated by his noble and priestly bearing. 
During the fifteen years of his administration as Bishop 
the Church took firm root in the soil of New Englan‘, 
and though its tabernacles were few and far between, 
those who frequented them did so out of love and rever- 
ence, with no show of party spirit. When Bishop 
Cheverus was called to a higher ecclesiastical office in 
his native France, all the non-Catholic citizens of Saint 
Botolph’s Town expressed their gratitude for his pas- 
toral care. The very children of the generation that 
had forbidden priests to set foot in New England now 
pleaded that a prince of the Church stay with them! 
Surely Saint Botolph in heaven could see the answer 
to his prayers taking shape, to be perfected in yet an- 
other century. 

In that century Boston increased in size and impor- 
tance among the cities of the world. Through her 
portals streamed an ever-growing flood of immigrants, 
eager to find in the New World a haven of peace and 
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toleration. From Ireland and Germany they came, and 
later from Central Europe and the Latin nations, 
Providence would have it that the majority of these 
immigrants were of the Catholic faith, and that they 
would find the Church awaiting them in the town that 
bore Saint Botolph’s name. It would be idle to specu- 
late their plight in a strange country had not Bishop 
Cheverus and those associated with him built their 
foundations strong and deep. The Portuguese fisher- 
man, the Polish laborer, the Italian peasant, anxiously 
viewing the first prospect of their new homeland from 
afar, saw Boston’s hilltops crowned with Catholic 
churches, and the cross they loved so well beckoning 
them to prayer. 

It was not alone immigration from Europe that 
swelled the tide of Catholicism in Boston. Many chil- 
dren of the Puritans, in an age when new and strange 
doctrines became circulated among them, saw in Catho- 
licism a safe refuge from error and perdition. In the 
footsteps of John Thayer, whose dream of converting 
the people of his native city to the fullness of the faith 
was doomed to temporary failure, walked other eager 
souls. Father William Wiley, though a New Yorker 
by birth, was confirmed by Bishop Cheverus in 1820 
while he was at Harvard and labored mightily as a 
priest of God in the early days of the diocese. Other 
convert priests of the early period were George J. Good- 
win and George F. Haskins. The conversion of 
Orestes Brownson, which took place in 1844, showed 
that even the keenest of Boston’s intellectuals could 
accept the great complexity of Catholic truth with full 
humility. During the administration of Bishop Fitz- 
patrick (1846-1866) it is estimated that 2000 converts 
were gleaned within the diocese, then not densely 
populated and greatly reduced from its former size. 

There were shadows in Boston’s Catholic history dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. One of them, the burning 
of the Ursuline Convent at Charlestown in 1834 by an 
infuriated mob, has been atoned for in glorious fashion 
Today practically every-one of the seventy-odd parishes 
of the city has a convent and flourishing parochial 
school attached to it, and in addition Boston abounds in 
hospitals, homes and nurseries staffed by Catholic Sis- 
ters. The cloistered orders of the Carmelites, Poor 
Clares and Good Shepherd Nuns make constant inter- 
cession for the spiritual welfare of Boston’s people, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike—a far ery from the 
days when seething hatred brought ruin and destruc- 
tion to the first Sisters’ house in all New England. 

It was during the glorious period of the administra- 
tion of the late William Cardinal O’Connell that the 
once weak and timid Catholic body became the most 
prominent factor in the city’s civic as well as religious 
life. Where once the Church in Boston could boast of 
only a shabby little chapel, no longer considered fit for 
Protestant services, now every hill is dotted with a 
Catholic church, school, convent or institution.  In- 
numerable charitable agencies that seek out to help the 
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poor, the crippled, the blind and the homeless give proof 
of the vigor of Catholic life in The Church 
in Boston has at last come into its own, built as it was 
on the sturdy foundations of the pioneers, strength- 
ened and sanctified by the devotion of 400,000 faithful 
In all, some three million Catholics are to 
be found in the ecclesiastical province of which Boston 
is the metropolitan see, a province that is coextensive 
with the territorial limits of the parish of the Abbé de 
la Porterie. Saint Botolph in heaven has much to be 
proud of ! 


3oston. 


believers. 


Yet Saint Botolph was eminently a missionary. Bos- 
ton in Lincoln, England, was in its early days a center 
from which pious monks brought the message of faith 
to the people of East Anglia. Boston in Massachusetts 
was for a long time a missionary establishment itself, 
but even in its early years gave generously of its sons 
and daughters for the building up of Christ’s Mystical 
Body in other parts of the United States. In the 
twentieth century, the Catholics of Boston have shown 
themselves fully appreciative of the faith that is theirs. 
From the city and from the archdiocese hundreds, 
rather thousands, of young men and women have has- 
tened to fulfill the command of the Saviour as con- 
tained in Saint Matthew’s Gospel: “Go, therefore, and 
make disciples of all nations.” It was in the arch- 
diocesan office of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith that Father James Anthony Walsh first 
pieced together the fragments of the dream that was 
to eventuate in Maryknoll, America’s first official con- 
tribution towards missionary labors in foreign fields. 
In Boston, too, representatives of the religious con- 
gregations that labor among the infidels never failed 
to stir up a generous response to their pleas for mis- 
sionary vocations. Today, in Central and South Amer- 
ica, in Hawaii and the Solomons, in China, Japan and 
India, in far-off Iraq, in the frozen expanses of the 
Arctic regions, the sons and daughters of Saint 
3otolph’s Town are laboring towards the fulfillment 
of Our Saviour’s prayer “That they all may be one.” 

Nor have those who are forced to remain at home 
been less generous in their support of the mission cause. 
Year after year the faithful of Boston have proved 
their interest in apostolic endeavors of every kind by 
generous offerings. One of the most touching of all 
proofs of the lively faith of Bostonians is the spectacle 
of hundreds of devoted souls streaming into Saint 
Clement’s Church in the Back Bay, the archdiocesan 
shrine of perpetual exposition, to pray for the success 
of the missions. And this is but a sample of their 
prayerful interest in the cause of the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth, for every parish has its 
vigorous branch of the Society for the Propagation of 
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the Faith, each of its members praying daily for the 
success of its apostolic work. 

The mission-minded Catholics of Boston confidently 
expected the elevation of Bishop Richard J. Cushing 
to the archiepiscopal throne when it became vacant 
through the death of Cardinal O’Connell. For years 
the youthful Bishop had labored to increase the total 
number of vocations, prayers and offerings of the arch- 
diocese in behalf of the mission cause. Through his 
efforts the name of Boston was held in benediction by 
missionaries in every clime, as it was the source of 
much of the sustenance, spiritual as well as material, 
that was so precious to them. Bishop Cushing’s ap- 
pointment to the metropolitan see was acclaimed as well 
in places far removed from Boston, even in those lone- 
some isles in which modern apostles have become exiles 
for a glorious cause. We think it was acclaimed in 
heaven, ‘too, and that Saint Botolph could point with 
pride to the full flowering of the seed he had im- 
planted so many centuries before in a lonely corner of 
sritain. 

In the brief space of a year and a half, Archbishop 
Cushing has welcomed to Boston new foundations of 
missionary communities. The Columban Fathers, the 
Missionaries of Our Lady of La Salette, the Carmelites 
of the Ancient Observance, the Capuchins—these to- 
gether with the Jesuits, Augustinians, Franciscans, 
Marist Fathers, Oblates of Mary Immaculate and the 
Maryknoll Fathers have houses of formation within 
the archdiocese, houses whose brief history is already 
replete with achievement in the mission field. 

And what of Saint Botolph? Have his children in 
Boston at long last recognized him? The answer lies 
in the Archbishop’s project of a great new church in 
the heart of down-town Boston, adjoining the old 
Granary Burying Ground where Father Matignon was 
first laid to rest. But a block or two removed from 
the plaque on School Street, this church will perpetuate 
the name of Boston’s first missionary, Saint Botolph. 
For generations to come, Catholics of the city that 
bears his name will pay their respects to their once- 
forgotten patron saint, expressing their thanks for 
his paternal solicitude for the city of Boston and the 
great army of missionaries it has sent into every 
corner of the world. Nor will they be forgetful in 
their prayers of those who followed in the footsteps 
of Saint Botolph to implant the faith in a new soil. 
The names of Father Cheverus and Father Matignon, 
as well as once-forgotten founders of the School Street 
Chapel, and the hardy pioneers who foliowed them, and 
the long line of apostolic Bishops and priests of the 
Church in Boston will be held in benediction by the 
worshippers at the shrine of Saint Botolph. 








The Onen Road te Rome 


By Beda Herbert 
Vy 


T was Christmastide during the period of the 
American Civil War. For many days the Union- 
ists and Confederates had been pushing on to a 

river of great strategic importance in order to gain an 
important bridge and hold mastery over it. It hap- 
pened that the advance guards of the opposing armies 
reached the bridge almost at the same time. As the 
leader of the foremost party raced across he suddenly 
reined his charger and signalled to his followers to 
come to an abrupt halt. For there, right in front of 
the onrushing troops, was a little child picking flowers, 
quite unconscious of the fact that it lay in the path of 
thundering hoofs. She smiled 


Christmas,” wrote G. K. Chesterton, himself a fervent 
lover of the blessed feast. “We must either 
Christ out of Christmas or Christmas out of Christ, or 
we must admit, if only we admit it in an old picture, 
that these holy heads are too near together for the 
haloes not to mingle and cross.” (The Everlasting 
Van). The great and obyious fact of the Incarnation 
is clear to all Christians. Even though the modern 
world is only nominally Christian, it dates its beginning 
from the day that the Christ Child was born. Various 
forms of totalitarian states have sought to recast the 
Christian calendar so as to date the New Era from the 

foundation of this and that 


leave 





up innocently at the leader, 
who descended from his 
horse and set the delighted 
child on the pommel of his 
saddle. By this time the 
troopers of the rival army 
had arrived on the scene, 
having witnessed the tender 


episode. And then in an Keep Thou my feet! I 


instant the curse of fratri- 
cidal enmity seemed lifted 
from everyone’s heart. 


Unionists and Confederates 
flocked around the merry 
child, and foes joined hands, 
for they suddenly recalled the 
sacredness and significance of 
the time. However divergent 
their aims they were all men 
of good-will, and it was to 
such that the first great mes- 
sage of Christian peace had 
been preached. Even if 
meticulous historians should 
disprove this story, the 


Will lead me on 





Lead Kindly Light 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom of life 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 


The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; the 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day; and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 


O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


régime. But the world still 
divides history into the clear 
compartments of B. C. and 
A. D. For all men who ac- 
knowledge the Christian way 
Bethlehem is. still 
common ground. All the 
churches which claim to be 
Christian have their common 
sources there. Some of these 
churches have strayed so far 
from that focal point that 
passage of time finds 
them ever more alienated 
from it and from each other. 

The recent call to unity 
among the Protestant 
churches shows that they ap- 
preciate how widely _ they 
have diverged from each 
other, and with what a re- 
mote thin thread they are 
bound to the source of Chris- 
tianity. It may not be with- 
out interest to recall that the 


do not ask to see 


—Cardinal Newman. 








beauty and moral of it still 
remain—that during the 
Feast of the Christ Child men may pause a little in the 
feverish onrush of modern life, and gathering about the 
Child may find their differences slowly resolve them- 
selves. So the Crib might become a rendezvous of the 
churches with Rome, a meeting place of nations, a point 
that would mark a return to the Old Order after the 
terrible confusion that has followed so many attempts 
to establish New Orders. 

“If the world wanted what is called a non-contre- 
versial aspect of Christianity, it would probably select 


man who first shocked them 
into that uncomfortable but 
salutary awareness was converted exactly one hundred 
years ago. That man was no other than the versatile 
and great-souled John Henry Newman. 

When Newman was still an Anglican clergyman he 
became aware that the position of Anglicans was a dif- 
ficult thing to define. He had taken it for granted that 
his Church was in direct line of descent from the Apos- 
tles. But he wanted to make sure, to satisfy his own 
intellectual honesty and that of so many other gifted 
men who looked to him as a leader. He set about retrac- 
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ing the steps of Anglicanism, feeling sure, almost, that 
they would lead him back to Bethlehem. There was 
great consternation when he completed his long and 
arduous spiritual pilgrimage. For he discovered in 
his honest searchings for the one true Church that 
he was on one of the many roads that lead to Rome, 
and that the Roman faith was the religion of Peter, 
Christ’s successor. 

When we recall Newman’s saying, “I have never 
betrayed the light,” by which he meant the light ot 
divine inspiration, and that from his very childhood 
he believed in the guidance of Providence even in the 
smallest details of his life, and when we recollect, more- 
over, that he was by nature and grace a philosopher, we 
find ourselves likening him to the Magi. For they too 
were philosophers and had been admonished that if 
they remained obedient to the Holy Spirit they would 
be led to behold the Lord of the Universe when He 
should come down to make His habitation among men. 
And it is a familiar story that relates how a Kindly 
Light led them out of a far country to Bethlehem. 

In that autographical poem “Lead Kindly Light” 
Newman wrote, “I loved to choose and see my path, 
but now lead Thou me on.” One of these paths was 
the ia Media, remembered now only as a relic of a 
dead controversy. It was not long before Newman dis- 
covered that the Via Media was the wrong track, so to 
speak. Because he was aware that he was being fol- 
lowed by a host of earnest people who looked to 
him for light and guidance, he hesitated for a time to 
declare his intention to take the road to Rome. What 
he desired in his inmost heart was a collective con- 
version of the Anglican Church. Speaking of the 
period shortly before his conversion he wrote in the 
Apologia, “I began to wish for union between the An- 
glican Church and Rome, if and when it was possible; 
and I did what I could to gain weekly prayers for that 
object.” The Anglican position he had found “very 
.. but I found I could not rest in it.” 

At the time of Newman’s conversion it seemed to 
many enthusiastic apologists, clerical and lay, that the 
Oxford Movement would become a Romeward move 
ment. The story of the hopes and disillusionments of 
those days, when men took theology more seriously, is 
told in “The Prince of the Apostles,” by the Rev. Father 
Paul James Francis, S. 
Jones, M. A. 


Wiseman, 


clever . 


A., and the Rev. Spencer 
(The Lamp Publishing Co.) Cardinal 
whose liking for converts even aroused 
resentment among the old Catholics seemed to think it 
only a matter of time before England would return to 
the bosom of the Church. 

Newman had many disciples, but, like those who 
followed the Master for a while, they were not pre- 
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pared to go the whole way. 
clarity of Tract XC _ too 
walked with him no more.” 


When they found the 
hard to endure “they 
It is pathetic to observe 
Anglicans and others still clinging to the discarded 
theories of the great Cardinal as he worked his way to- 
wards the Truth. It is as though pilgrims to the tomb 
of the Apostles were to stop at various shrines along 
the way and refuse to proceed further, or as though 
the Magi were to refuse to continue their journey 
when the star appeared to fail them for a while over 
inhospitable Jerusalem. 

To the mere layman at least it seems that the funda- 
mental reason for the lack of unity among the churches 
is due to the fact that they are not prepared to go far 
enough. Without wishing to be discourteous we might 
say that they had “one-track minds,” but the tracks 
have been found trailing off nowhere in particular. 
That spiritual aberration may open up interesting vistas 
and offer endless opportunities for mental picnics 
among the latter-day humanists in the vague regions 
of half-belief. But since the main objective of the 
churches today is to discover a common ground of unity 
these digressions can only be looked on as harmful. 


Since the movement towards church unity began 
the various sects have discovered that the nearer they 
approached Rome the nearer they came to each other 
just as the radii of a circle come closer together the 
nearer they approach the center. The churches are re- 
tracing their steps. In time they may discover where 
they side-tracked from the great Roman Road that 
circles the world. The Anglicans seem to be the near- 
est to that discovery as a corporate body. It is a hope- 
ful augury to see whole communities like Caldey strike 
the main road. If the shepherds come in surely the 
sheep will follow. 


If the pomp and splendor of Rome affright prospec- 
tive converts let them look to the simplicity of Bethle- 
hem. If the churches were to raise the cry “back to 
Bethlehem” they would be pleading for a return to 
the great central event of the Incarnation, reverenced 
and acknowledged by all. And from this common 
ground they might look down the several roads they 
had come and see from that vantage point the Via Sacra 
that runs straight to the heart of Rome, when their 
own tortuous paths would appear as so many wilful 
blind alleys shooting off here and there without pur- 
pose or design. And after they had laid their gifts 
of homage at the feet of the Christ Child and turned 
to go, would they choose to go over the old meandering 
paths again? Would they not rather choose to travel 
together as a goodly company along the straight and 
spacious Via Sacra—back to Rome? 


CBRNE? 
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2, ; ! ; "Peter, rising up in the midst of the brethren, said...” Acts 1, 15. 


By Reuerend Benedict Momme Nissen, 0. p. 


Y their own unaided efforts 
B neither individuals nor na- 

tions can attain the last end of 
man on this earth—union with God. 
Now the duty of governments is 
twofold: to make every provision 
that their subjects may lead good 
and virtuous lives, and to prepare 
them for their eternal destiny. 
Hence it is one of their chief tasks 
to see that religion should hold its 
rightful place in national life. The 
task directly committed by God to 
the rulers of nations is to provide 
for the physical and temporal wel- 
fare of the citizens ; to promote their 
spiritual and eternal welfare is the 
indirect task of governments, in so 
far as they are bound to assist the 
Church in carrying out her work in 
the State. The Church comes to 
terms with every form of govern- 
ment or political institution, pro- 
vided that “the rights of God and 
of conscience are safeguarded” 
(Pius XI). It is the mission of 
the Church of God to teach the na- 
tions the principles of religious and 
moral life, to inculcate and to en- 
sure them. For this is the field en- 
trusted to her for cultivation by 
Christ, the absolute ruler in the king- 
dom of truth and love. Nothing 


contributes so effectively to the wel- 
fare of nations as loyal co-operation 
between ecclesiastical and civil au- 


ed 





Editor’s Note: 

In England the Dominican 
Fathers have been in the forefront 
in the work of promoting Christian 
unity and many splendid articles 
on the subject have appeared in 
their fine magazine, Blackfriars. 
We feel privileged to reprint this 
translation from a book by Father 
Nissen, O. P., which appeared in 
our English contemporary earlier 
in the year. 











thorities, whose distinctive spheres 
of action, with due regard to the 
special circumstances prevailing in 
each country, have been made to har- 
monize. In this the Church has to 
accomplish a task as responsible as 
it is exalted. 

The Faith transcends all differ- 
ences in national character. In 
ancient times the nations fashioned 
their religions according to their 
own lights; by human means they 
established national religions, which 
often enough led to self-worship. 
Their cult sprang from their own 
narrow conceptions, and was not 
inspired by God. Therefore, “the 
position of those who, by divine 
light, have found the way to Catho- 
lic Truth is by no means the same 
as the position of those who, fol- 
lowing human opinions, adhere to a 








false religion,” as the Vatican Coun- 
cil says. 

By no means the last reason why 
Christ founded the One Church was 
to put an end to the multiplicity of 
heathen national religions. Even 
where these rise above idolatry, and 
contain glimpses of God’s omni- 
potence and paternal love, they are 
full of darkness, error and distor- 
tion. Though in every type of 
sincere religious worship, original 
revelation has left traces, so to say 
reflections, of the one true Faith, 
yet it is utterly false to hold, as 
many today hold, that all religions 
are of the same value and therefore, 
provided that one lives a just life, it 
does not matter to which of them 
one belongs. The truth of the mat- 
ter is this: all religion proceeds 
from God and is ordered to God. 
This God “hath made one of all 
mankind, to dwell upon the whole 
face of the earth, determining ap- 
pointed times and the limits of their 
habitation.” (Acts 17, 26). This 
one true God, who gave to all men 
the same nature with the same spirit- 
ual faculties, has appointed and re- 
vealed only one adequate form of 
divine worship. That is the self- 
same that Christ brought on earth 
and planted in his Church. For 
Christ is, and remains, the only light 
of the world (John 8, 12), the 
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true light which enlighteneth every 
man (John 1, 9). Only one Re- 
deemer—there can be no_ second 
Christ—descended upon earth to 
save the nations. By divine dispensa- 
tion only one people, the Chosen 
People of Israel, aided by the con- 
stant supernatural inspiration of its 
patriarchs and prophets, 
handed down the light of 
primal revelation undim- 
med through the days of 
Christ until His advent. 
Men of this race became 
the pillars of the one 
supernational Church 
with Rome as its center 
for the whole world. 

“Many nations — one 
Church.” How foolishly 
has this divine order been 
destroyed; how com- 
pletely have the nations 
relapsed into pre-Chris- 
tian conditions, dividing 
themselves again, even 
after Christ’s coming, 
into new national reli- 
gions such as Islam, or 
straying into hundreds of 
more or less nationally 
determined sects. “Truth 
unites, error separates,” 
Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Therefore it is of vital impor- 
tance for the healthy development 
both of nations and of individuals 
that they should know and profess 
the one true religion. For it can 
be seen in every modern State; 
wherever the religion of Jesus 
Christ is not faithfully practiced, 
the tares of superstition spring up 
in ever new forms; spiritualism is 
rife, clouding the intellect and fray- 
ing the nerves, the educated as well 
as the working classes falling an 
easy prey to irreligion. The Church 
alone can check this development. 


says 


What is the fate of men when 
they become absorbed in worldly 
pursuits, with business, factory and 
cinema as the pivot of their lives? 
Unhappiness and sterility is the fate 
of every nation that falls away from 
religion. Though the nation may for 
atime remain united merely to safe- 





Ut Omnes Unum Sint: 


guard its temporal existence, it has 
been created by God for a much 
higher destiny than the formation 
of a mere business concern. Its 
origin and goal raise it above mere 
utilitarianism. But since the sensual 
nature of fallen man is always prone 
to lower things, it must be raised 





to the original nobility of men and 
nations by the higher impulse of 
grace, which is offered by the 
Church. She lays down guiding 
principles for a religious and moral 
life, to be lived in spirit and in truth. 
From the noblest motives known to 
the world, she enjoins all the faith- 
ful to serve their country loyally. A 
Protestant prince once said about his 
Catholic subjects: “True Catholics 
are not revolutionaries.” 


The Church teaches the nations a 
higher way of life, which she con- 
tinually fosters by her worship. It 
is the Church who has established 
the Sunday before the six working- 
days, who has introduced the great 
Christian feastdays into the sober 
working year, and by their celebra- 
tion calls the spirit of the Triune 
God down upon the people. It can 
be seen again and again in truly 


“That All Be One” 
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Catholic countries how the life of 
the people is made rich, colorful and 





happy, and—what is more — is 
sanctified by the Church. To the 
faithful, labor becomes worship, 


recreation praise of God. Since the 
beginning of the Middle Ages the 
Church has made use of every 
healthy instinct and har- 
nessed it to the service 
of Christ. Thus the love 
of song developed into 
choral and sacred chant, 
giving rise to the most 
solemn music in the 
world. Thus in painting 
and sculpture, the Church 
appealed to the creative 
power of the people, to 
offer the thirsty eye at 
every turn symbols of 
the sublime and_ the 
divine. Thus she fills 
and spiritualizes the open 
country, the village and 
the town, uplifting the 
soul by the senses, 
through the wayside cru- 
cifix, the shrine in the 
home, the unrivalled maj- 
esty of her cathedrals. 
Thus the Church has 
made the nations realize 
how much they can 
achieve in the arts of 
Even today the world 
stands amazed at the abundance of 
the treasures of art which date 
from the times when a single creed 
reigned over the countries of Eur- 
ope. Like Goethe hundreds of great 
minds have confessed that the ages 
of faith were the periods of greatest 
fruitfulness for the nations. 





peace. 


The Church did not always fulfil 
her exalted mission to the nations in 
loyalty and simplicity. It was when 
a considerable number of priests and 
religious no longer lived as fol- 
lowers of Christ that the nations be- 
came estranged. Nor did Catholic 
countries always submit to the salu- 
tary yoke of the Church; princes 
were arrogant, citizens licentious. 
3ut we will not consider what might 
have been, we will consider facts; 
what can the Church achieve on the 
one hand and the nations on the 
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other, if both remain faithful to 
their divine mission; we will con- 
sider the forces that make for a re- 
union with the Church, where such 
a union has been lost. 


In proportion as the modern State 
is estranged from the Church, it 
proves unable to cope with moral de- 
generation, and falls an easy prey 
to all kinds of experiments. For- 
saking true religion, even in open 
rebellion against spellbound 
by the spirit of competition in tech- 


God, 


nical things, the nations become vic- 
tims to that factory atmosphere of 
grinding drudgery, a veritable hot- 
bed of callousness, vice, brutality, 
boredom and despair. How can the 
nations be regenerated, unless they 
recover their trust in God and His 
ministers upon earth? To be with- 
out religion is to be without hope. 
Together with Christian faith, the 
Church implants Christian hope in 
the nations. By such holy hope the 
citizens are enabled to bear hard- 
ships with patience, and calmly to 
endure times of stress. Hope pre- 
vents the nations from committing 
racial suicide, and inspires them to 
enter the way of eternal life. If 
with hope the other religious virtues 
develop, the vitality of the nations 
will also grow again. 

Like man, the nations too have 
fallen from grace. Every people 
has its national faults, its selfish na- 
tional pride. These faults lead to 
hostilities between the States. It 
means much if nations, through 
their own unaided efforts, manage 
to live even for a short time in 
peace. But they cannot find in 
themselves those strong impulses 
that can make them unite in spirit. 
Real unity of nations can only be 
effected if they become willing 
members of a higher spiritual order 
which embraces them all. Real unity 
is not achieved when, as has hap- 
pened time and again, powerful em- 
pires consider themselves the centre 
of the world, and therefore to a cer- 
tain extent the standard for the rest 
of the nations to follow, but only 
when all nations, acknowledging 
their limitations and imperfections, 
acknowledge the God of all nations 
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and His religion. The one and only 
institution upon earth capable of 
preserving the spirit of unity among 
the nations is the One Church. 
“Thou unitest citizen with citizen, 
nation with nation... in short man 
with man, when they remember 
their first parents, not only in fel- 





Sundoum 


God drew His hand across the sky 
And left a glory there, 

A lovely, golden, burning cry, 

An undiminished prayer, 


A plea for love, from God to man, 
His great eternal need, 
One who pauses hears the call, 


Silent, the heart takes heed. 


—Rita Frances Rickey. 











lowship, but in a kind of brother- 
hood,” says St. Augustine. 

The Apostle of the Gentiles spoke 
the great words: “In you that have 
put on Christ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek; neither bond nor free; 
neither male nor female. For you 
are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 
3, 28). It would, however, be a 
mistake to believe that in bestowing 
her membership the Church, as an 
instrument of Christ, could cancel 
all natural differences or at least the 
tensions they imply. She can only 
advise and warn the nations, and 
teach them right principles. Differ- 
ences of sex, race, culture, language 
and class will remain in the order 
of nature, and occasion dissensions 
in the life of nations, as long as the 
earth exists. It is the chief concern 
of governments to cope with the 
practical tasks thus caused. It can- 
not be denied that nations and races 
with their diverse gifts have the 
right and the duty to pursue their 
own lawful interests within the com- 
mon life on earth. But the best way 
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to prevent the interplay of natural 
forces from degenerating into inter- 
necine strife and moral hatred, and 
to ensure a peaceful settlement, is 
for the Church of Christ to effect 
that union of minds and souls in 
the State, in which, according to the 
words of the Apostle, all members 
are equal. The only true starting 
point for reconciling the inequalities 
of men in civil life, as far as this 
can be achieved on earth, is the real- 
ization that all men are one before 
God. For nothing but union with 
God can unite souls with each other, 


What is the driving 
which the Church unites the nations 
(from within), and fills them with 
the spirit of peace? It is Christian 
Charity which she joins to Faith 
and Hope. These other two are 
perfected by charity alone. With- 
out charity the Church would labor 
in vain. “The union of the Church 
is effected by charity,” says Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, and in the same 
way the union of mankind is 
brought about. For charity alone 
teaches men to avoid everything 
that makes for discord. It would 
be a vain attempt to replace charity 
by any other motive force. Hatred 
makes men quarrelsome, cruel and 
wicked; the spirit of cold calcula- 
tion dehumanizes them; charity 
alone teaches man to overcome evil 
by good, to make sacrifices, on oc- 
casion to bear injustice for the sake 
of peace. For two thousand years 
the Church has sent forth apostles 
of peace and love; up to the present 
day she has made stupendous efforts 
to allay the strife among nations, 
and to create Peace in the Spirit of 
Christ. It is true her ministers 
have sometimes failed, but their 
achievement by far outweighs their 
failure. The world does not heed 
this. In 1900, two South American 
states made peace under the sign of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, under 
the sign of Christ Spain ended her 
terrible civil war. Again, lately, the 
whole of Portugal has turned to 
the Church. What has happened 
in distant parts of Europe and of 
the world may equally come to pass 
within the heart of civilization. 


force by 
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Christianity or Chaos? 


ET our first word be an 

expression of deepest 

gratitude to our clergy 
and to our flock for the unshak- 
able loyalty which they have 
maintained to the Church 
through difficult times. 

We know that for many of 
you it had not been without 
danger to listen again and again 
to our episcopal pronounce- 


1K 





Editor’s Note: 

The terrible suffering and appalling 
destruction visited on the world by the 
criminals who seized political power in 
Germany to bring on the World War, 
now happily ended, has left Germany 
itself and its people in utter ruin. Rising 
amid the debris is the sinister spectre of 
paganism in several forms, not least of 
which is Communism. With a realistic 
understanding of conditions, the Bishops 
of Germany have issued a collective Pas- 


How it warms our hearts to 
remember that time and again 
Catholics of all walks of life and 
of all ages were not afraid to 
protect fellow-Germans of an- 
other race, to defend them and 
to show them Christian charity. 

Many perished in concentra- 
tion camps because of such 
charity. 

They have received their 





ments, which spoke out against 
the errors and crimes of our 
times. 

With deep interest and inner 





toral Letter, given here, warning the 
people of their country that the choice 
left to them is Christianity or chaos. 


“extraordinary reward,” and we 
all have the comforting assur- 
ance that Christianity has been 








sympathy, millions and millions 

have followed our remarks when we rejected the inter- 
ference of the State with Church life, when we spoke 
of the unheard-of oppression by State and party in all 
spheres of spiritual and religious life, when we raised 
our voice against racial arrogance and hatred of other 
nations. 

We know well that informers were ready everywhere 
to hinder you in your progress and in your career once 
it had been discovered that you had listened to such 
sermons. 

From the bottom of our hearts we thank you, Chris- 
tian parents, that you courageously stood up for the 
Catholic schools, despite all intimidations and threats, 
even though finally the fight for your parental rights 
was unsuccessful. 

We remember with a holy pride how in so many 
districts the Cross was brought back to its old place 
after it had been removed from the classrooms by 
wicked hands. You all had no earthly power, only the 
power of your faith and your courage. 

We offer special thanks to you, beloved young people. 
You have stood up for your ideals even to the shedding 
of blood, and your stand has given us consolation and 
strength in a battle that appeared humanly hopeless. 

We thank all the priests and the members of the laity 
who fearlessly stood up in large numbers for the Divine 
law and the teachings of Christ. 

In prison and through ill-treatment, many of them 
have become true confessors and many have given their 
lives for their convictions. 


practised in our nation, despite 
all oppression and persecution. 

Deeply moved, we remember all those who shared 
their meagre daily bread with innocent persecuted non- 
Aryans, while they had to fear, day after day, that 
they might have to face terrible retribution together 
with their wards. 

Catholic people, we rejoice that you have refrained 
to such an extent from the idolatry of brutal power. 
We rejoice that so many of our faith never bent their 
knees to Baal. We rejoice that these Godless and in- 
human doctrines were also rejected far beyond the 
circle of our fellow-Catholics. 

And yet, terrible things were perpetrated even before 
the war in Germany and during the war by Germans 
in the occupied countries. We deeply deplore that many 
Germans, even of our own ranks, allowed themselves 
to be misled by the false teachings of National Social- 
ism, remaining indifferent to the crimes against human 
freedom and human dignity; many abetted crimes by 
their attitude; many became criminals themselves. 

A grave responsibility rests upon those who because 
of their position could have known what was going on 
in our midst, who because of their influence could have 
prevented such crimes and have not done so and even 
made them possible, thereby manifesting their solidarity 
with the criminals. On the other hand, we also know 
that in the case of those who were in dependent posi- 
tions, especially civil servants and school teachers, mem- 
bership of the Nazi party often did not mean an inner 
assent to the awful acts of the Nazi regime. Many 
joined knowing little of the activities and aims of the 
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Nazi party. Many were forced to join and others 
joined with the good intention of preventing evil. 

It is, therefore, a demand of justice that the guilt be 
investigated in each individual case lest the innocent 
have to suffer with the guilty. For this we Bishops 
have always stood and we shall stand for it in the 
future. 

3ut we shall also do everything so that the concepts 
of divine and human rights, of 
human dignity, of freedom of con- 
science, take root once more among 
our people, particularly the younger 
generation, and that preventive meas- 
ures be adopted in our midst against 
the return:of such conditions and the 
outbreak of another war. 

We want to build anew and we are 
grateful for an assistance in our reli- 
gious mission. We hope that Catho- 
lic parents will again be enabled to 
send their children to Catholic 
schools. There is no better guaran- 
tee for the recovery of the spiritual 
situation than a truly religious educa- 
tion. 

For this reason, and in full accord- 
ance with the directions laid down by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI in his 
magnificent encyclical on education, 
we insist upon Catholic schools for 
Catholic children. 

The primary consideration in the 
work of reconstruction will have to be this: 
once more to God that position in the life of the indi- 
vidual and of society due to Him as the highest Lord, 
but which had been assigned to other, secondary values: 
to the State, the race, the nation. 


To assign 


Once again our people, even all humanity, are faced 
with that “either . . . or” which was spoken of for the 
first time by Simeon in the temple of Jerusalem: “Be- 
hold this child is destined for the fall and for the rise 
of many....” The alternative for us today is: Either 
with Christ upwards to a higher future or without and 
even against Christ downwards to utter collapse. 


We must find our way back to a vivid belief in God 
in order to be granted again the postulate of all human 
social life—respect. Respect alone can make possible 
and bearable human social life on this earth. Respect 
for God, the Creator and Master, respect for His holy 
will, as it is manifested to us in the holy Ten Com- 
mandments. 


There must be respect for the life that God alone can 





His Eminence, Cardinal Faulhaber, 
Leader of the Hierarchy 
in Germany. 


CERES CBE? 


give and take away again. Man may not dispose of 
his life because it is a loan of God. 

Suicide, no matter whether it be inoffensively termed 
‘voluntary death” or called by any other name, remains 
a serious interference with God’s supreme rights, one 
of the most dreadful sins, fraught with gravest conse- 
quences if committed with full, clear consciousness. 

Life must not be deliberately and consciously de- 
stroyed—even when it has risen from 
fraud or violence. 

From a purely human point of 
view such situations are, no doubt, 
among the most tragic to be faced by 
a woman, and great moral strength 
is needed to bear such suffering. All 
those who have- to deal with such 


situations — relatives, perhaps one’s 
own husband or fiancee, father or 
mother, doctors or priests, social 
workers, members of women’s and 
girls’ societies—will assist with deep- 
est sympathy those unfortunate per- 
sons and strive to alleviate their lot. 

If necessary, institutions will have 
to be built with public assistance, or 
existing institutions will have to be 
enlarged where such children can find 
a home to be brought up in Christian 
charity. 

It can, however, never be counte- 
nanced, and nobody can grant the 
right to interfere with the supreme 
rights of God and kill maturing life. 

Every physician aware of the Hippocratic oath will 
deem it beneath his honor as a physician to abet such 
activities. 

Difficult as they may find it, mothers will have to 
endeavor to remember less the wrong done to them 
than the innocent life maturing in them. God, in 
Whose eyes they are guiltless, will grant them the 
strength to bear their lot with Christian fortitude. 

At all times, charity has proved itself to be the firm- 
est cement in the construction of any human society. 

A grave winter lies before us. It would not become 
any easier by despondent resignation or by abandoning 
ourselves to radical currents. No, with a firm belief 
in God let us courageously set to work, toil faithfully 
and steadily, help one another in unselfish love, stand 
by one another in true comradeship. Let us help out 
one another with clothing and household articles, and 
assist one another in rebuilding destroyed homes. 

Let us remove the ruins primarily in the spirit of 
penance and return to the Lord, our God. 
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| News and Views 


Cy 


HE serious problems confronting the Church in 

Yugoslavia under Marshal Tito’s dictatorship, 

have made necessary the appointment by the Holy 
See of a special representative in Belgrade. For this 
important post Pope Pius XII has selected Most Rev. 
Joseph P. Hurley, of St. Augustine, Florida. Bishop 
Hurley brings to his task a wealth of experience which 
he gained while serving as an attache in the Secretariate 
of State at the Vatican and 
as Secretary to Archbishop 


Minister, has launched what is considered to be a cam- 
paign in favor of restoring Rome to the jurisdiction 
of the Pope and making Milan the capital of Italy. 
Continental Catholic papers which have commented 
on this development, says our Irish contemporary, tend 
to regard it with suspicion as a mere political move not 
actuated by a genuine desire to restore to the Pope 
the city whose greatness is due to such a tremendous 
extent to the Papacy. 





Mooney when the latter 
was Apostolic Delegate to 
India in the years 1928- 
1931 and also in the same 
capacity in Japan from 1931 
to 1934. 


* ¢ $ 8 And lonely reaches where 

Fuller self government 
and freedom for the Church 
of England is to be de- 
manded from the British 
Government, according to 
an address made in London 
last month by Dr. Cyril 
Garbett, Archbishop of 
York. Among the causes 
the Archbishop advocates is 





Where the Lost Winds Sigh 


By Inez Clark Thorson 


No greening grasses sweep across the stark 


No poppy buds unfold where crosses mark 

The new-made mounds beneath which heroes lie. 
Each went the bitter way up Calvary 

And now a white cross leans against the dawn, 
And with each lies an ardent dream which he 
Relinquished so that others might dream on. 
There is no need for wreaths above the head 

Of these who sleep while time’s dark currents flow, 
For these live on and are not truly dead 

Unless we fail to keep their torch aglow. 


: 2 

Little if any notice was 
accorded by the secular 
press of the United States 
to the cable sent to the new 
Premier of Great Britain, 
Clement Attlee, by repre- 
sentative Irish American 
requesting 
him to abolish the partition 
of Ireland. 

As Rev. Dr. Casey so 
well says in an editorial in 
The Canadian Register, “the 
unjust and unnatural muti- 
lation of Ireland was ef- 
fected by an act of the 
3ritish Parliament in 1920. 


the lost winds sigh; 


organizations 








a revision of worship, re- 
vision of the church’s canon 
law and reform of its ecclesiastical courts and revisions 
in the appointment of its bishops. Dr. Garbett urged 
these changes at a time when, he said, “the State is 
steadily expanding its powers.” 

x ok Ok 


The World Jewish Congress has made a gift of 
20,000,000 lira, the equivalent of $20,000, to Vati- 
can charities, it was announced in New York by Dr. 
A. Leon Kubowitzki, secretary-general of the agency, 
who has just returned from a visit to Rome, during 
which he was received by Pope Pius XII. Dr. Kubowit- 
zki said the gift was made in recognition of the work 
of the Holy See in rescuing Jews from Fascist and 
Nazi persecution. 

“The Pontiff was very gracious when he received 
me,” Dr. Kubowitzki declared, “and showed a wide 
knowledge of, as well as deep concern in the recent mis- 
fortunes of European Jews.” 


ee * *@ 


According to a news item in a recent issue of The 
Irish Catholic (Dublin), Ferruccio Parri, Italian Prime 


Not a single Irish member 

of that Parliament, Orange- 
man or Nationalist, voted for the measure which arbi- 
trarily separated the residents of the Six Counties from 
the vast majority of their fellow citizens. For twenty- 
five years religious bigotry has disgraced the puppet 
administration seated in Belfast. To such an extent 
is this true that in the June General Election the Orange 
oligarchy lost many seats. At dissolution the Partition- 
ist Party had a majority of twenty-six. . When the votes 
were counted this was reduced to fourteen in spite of 
the most shameful system of gerrymandering the con- 
stituencies. Gains by anti-partitionists were so spread 
across the area, including two seats in Belfast Univer- 
sity, one in a Belfast city constituency and two in 
County Down. Protestant Labor candidates won out 
over Government candidates and in some cases the 
-artitionists refused to seek re-election. 

“Premier Attlee must see that the sands are running 
out, and if he is the great democrat he claims to be he 
will repeal the Partition Act and put an end to a blot 
on British parliamentary forms.” 

e+ * 


As a memorial in honor of Notre Dame’s great foot- 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Rodrigue Villenueve, 
Archbishop of Quebec, who served as Papai 
Legate in Mexico City last month in connec- 


tion with the celebrations honoring Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. 


ball coach, a school for boys to be named Knute Rockne 
Academy, is planned for erection on a fifty acre tract 
some twenty miles from San Diego, Cal. Most Rev. 
Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of San Diego, has announced 
that the Academy will offer technical arts training for 
boys without regard to race, color or creed. It is hoped 
to maintain the work by public subscription. 
* * *x * 

The former home of the first woman martyr of Eng- 
land, Blessed Margaret Clitherow, who was put to death 
at York because she sheltered thirty-six hunted priests, 
has been purchased by Most Rev. Dr. Shine, Bishop of 
Middlesborough. It will be restored and become a 
shrine wherein will be deposited the hand of Blessed 
Margaret which is at present preserved at a convent 
in York. 

* * * * 

An authentic dispatch from Vatican City reveals that 
deep concern has been expressed for the plight of Catho- 
lics in that portion of Czechoslovakia, known as Car- 
patho - Russia, which has been ceded to the Soviet 
Union. Reports indicate that all churches in the two 
Byzantine Catholic dioceses of Mukachevo (Munkacs ) 
and Preshov (Eperies) have been handed over to Rus- 
sian Orthodox clergy under the Patriarch of Moscow. 
The total number of faithful in these dioceses is over 
half a million. Their loyalty to the Holy See has been 
unquestioned, in spite of persistent efforts made by the 
Russians to wrest them from the Center of Unity. 
Carpatho-Russia never before formed part of either 
imperial or Soviet Russia, as until the first World War 
it was included in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In 
1920 it became part of Czechoslovakia, with the promise 
of autonomous rule. In 1938 it was annexed by Hun- 
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Russian propaganda has stressed the claim that 
the inhabitants of the region suffered politically under 
the sovereignty of Catholic nations or people in the 
past. Immigrants from Carpatho-Russia form the bulk 
of the faithful in the Greek Catholic Ordinariate of 
Pittsburgh, of which the Most Reverend Basil Takach 
is Bishop. 


gary. 


ok * * * 

The city of St. Louis has been seething with protest 
by various religious and other organizations against the 
ill-advised indorsement by the local Chamber of Com- 
Planned Parenthood Association as a 
deserving charity. Catholics as well as non-Catholics 
denounced the action, among the latter being Dr. Walter 
A. Maier of Concordia Seminary who, in a letter to 
the Chamber of 


merce of the 


wish to 
register my emphatic protest against any organization 
which has as its purpose the dissemination of informa- 


Commerce declared: “I 


tion concerning artificial birth control and the avoidance 
of parenthood,” 
ee oe 

After a service of thirty-eight years in missionary 
work in Bengal, the last twenty of which he spent as 
Bishop of Dacca, the Most Rev. T. J. Crowley, C. S.C, 
was called to eternal life on October 2. Before going to 
India he had served for some years as a teacher at 
Notre Dame University in Indiana. 

Dr. Eoin MacNeill, a noted scholar, who helped 
found the Gaelic League and became a leader in the 
educational and political activities in Ireland during the 








Plutarco Elias Calles as he was in the days of his power as 


President of Mexico. He died last month after years of 
ill-health and, it is to be hoped, with repentance for the harm 
he did when he persecuted the Church in Mexico. 
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The Basilica of Saint Anthony in Padua, Italy. 


It has been made known that the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation of Rites are considering giving further 
recognition to the great Saint of Padua by making him a Doctor of the Church. 

The title Doctor of the Church has been conferred upon certain ecclesiastical writers, through the centuries, be- 
cause of the great advantage the whole Church has derived from their doctrine. Eminent learning, a high degree of 
sanctity and a proclamation by the Church has been enumerated as requisite conditions. In practice the procedure 
consists in extending to the Universal Church the use of the Office and Mass of a Saint in which the title of Doctor 


is applied to him. 


past half century died in Dublin on October 15 at the 
age of 79 years. 

The whole of Ireland was plunged in sorrow when 
its beloved Cardinal and Primate, Joseph MacRory, 
died at his residence in Armagh on October 13, at the 
age of 84 years. Cardinal MacRory, an Ulsterman by 
birth and descent, came from a family that had given 
several sons to the church. He achieved note as a 
scholar, theologian, author and vigorous preacher. He 
was born March 19, 1861, in Ballygawley, County 
Tyrone. 

ee 2 * 


In the presence of a distinguished assemblage of 
members of the hierarchy, clergy, laity and of the Army 
forces in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, on 
October 11th, the Most Rev. William R. Arnold, who 
was Chief of Chaplains of the Army with rank of 
Major General until April 1, when he became Assistant 
Inspector General, was consecrated Titular Bishop of 
Phocaea and Military Delegate of the Armed Forces. 





Three days after the colorful and impressive cere- 
monies at which Archbishop Spellman officiated, the 
new bishop retired from the Army to which he had 
given more than thirty-two years of service. 


* * * * 


In a sermon at Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New York on a recent Sunday, Rev. Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell of Providence, R. I., declared that com- 
plete truthfulness on the part of the Government Mm its 
relationship with the people is essential if we are to 
enjoy an era of prosperity based on mutual confidence. 
“Of late,” he said, “there seems to be a more true desire 
in Washington to tell the truth; bui it will take a long 
time to re-establish that impaired confidence in our poli- 
tical leadership which lack is today a danger to Ameri- 
can stability far greater than can come by way of fore- 
ign attack. Untruth told by government to the people, 
however speciously excused, is not only unnecessary 
but vicious.” 











HE community observance of 

Saint Francis’ Day, October 

4, was enhanced by the cere- 
monies of final profession of twelve 
friar clerics. The profession serv- 
ice took place in the Oratory of the 
Little Flower on the Mount of the 
Atonement after the solemn high 
Mass of the day. The Very Rev. 
Father General officiated, assisted by 
Father Samuel, S. A., as deacon and 
Father Thomas, S. A., as subdeacon. 
The friars’ Choir was under the 
direction of Frater Terence, S. A., 
and for this occasion made a very 
special effort to perfect its rendition 
of the traditional chants associated 
with the service of final profession, 
including the antiphonal singing of 
the Psalm Ecce quam Bonum — 
“Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” 

To those who were privileged to 
take the vows of holy religion per- 
petually on the Feast of our Se- 
raphic Father, the Father General’s 
discourse on the necessity of perfect 
love for God will always be memo- 
rable. Taking his text from the 
Canticle of Canticles, Father Gen- 
eral showed that Franciscans ought 
to excell in complete self-surrender 
to the service of God, always acting 
for His greater honor and glory. 
After the exhortation, each of the 
friars humbly knelt before the altar 
and pledged lifetime fidelity to the 
religious rule of the Society. All 
members of the congregation were 
assembled for this service, and there 
were in addition many relatives and 
friends of the finally professed in 
attendance. 

The friars who made their vows 
for life on Saint Francis’ Day were: 
Frater Theodore Zabelka, S. A., of 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.; Frater 
Myles Muller, S. A., of Baltimore, 
Md.; Frater Roy Mclsaac, S. A., 
of Auburndale, Mass.; Frater Joel 
Sheehan, S. A., of Massena, N. Y.; 














Frater Salvator Butler, S. A., of 
Butler, Pa., Frater Noel Mc- 
Sweeney, S. A., of the Bronx, 
N. Y.; Frater Cuthbert Micali, 


S. A., of Trenton, N. J., and for- 
merly of South Wales; Frater Titus 
Cranney, S. A., of Sioux City, 
Iowa; Frater Jerome Gallagher, 
S. A., of Newton, Mass.; Frater 
Venard Fitzgerald, S. A., of Gard- 
ner, Mass.; Frater Ronald McGov- 
ern, S. A., of Woburn, Mass.; and 
Frater Simeon Heine, S. A., of the 
3ronx, N. Y. 


* * * * 


At Saint John’s Church on the 
same day, three of our Atonement 
Sisters were admitted to temporary 
profession of vows at the completion 
of their Novitiate. Solemn Mass 
was offered by the Very Rev. Father 
Guardian, S. A., assisted by Father 
Theophane, S. A., and Father 
Daniel, S. A. Father Dunstan, S. A., 
who had given the Sisters their 
retreat in preparation for profes- 
sion, was master of ceremonies. 
Father Guardian spoke of the lights 
and shadows of the religious life, 


Saciely of Atonement Aunals 


stating that no matter what sacri- 
fices these Sisters might be called on 
to endure in their work of bringing 
souls to Christ, they would enjoy 
always the consolations of the Mas- 
ter in Whose footsteps they gladly 
chose to follow. The Sisters pro- 
fessed were: Sister Geraldine, S. A,, 
formerly of the Bronx, N. Y.; Sis- 
ter Mary Faith, S. A., formerly of 
Schenectady, N. Y.; and _ Sister 
Angelica, S. A., of New York City, 
= 

Six of our Atonement Sisters, 
including the Sister Vicaress, left 
for Italy on October 17, on the 
Swedish liner Gripsholm. Five of 
the Sisters will remain in Europe to 
replenish the staff of the convents at 
Monte del Gallo in Rome, and at 
Quadrilla and Assisi. Because of 
the war there has been no change of 
personnel in these houses in Italy 
during the past six years. 

x * * * 


Six of our friars at the major 
seminary were ordained deacons in 
services held at the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception on 
the campus of Catholic University 


on Tuesday, October 9th. Two oi 
them, Frater Alexander Beaton, 
S. A., and Frater Leon Kotsko, 


S. A., had been counsellors at Saint 
Joseph’s Boys Camp during the 
summer months. The other four, 
Frater Ralph Thomas, S. A., Frater 
Roger Matzerath, S. A., Frater 
Kenneth Dougherty, S. A., and 
Frater Colman Gallacher, S. A., had 
continued their studies at the Uni- 
versity during the vacation period. 
All are expected to be advanced to 
the priesthood within a few months. 
Our Lamp readers are earnestly re- 
quested to pray that God will bless 
each of our deacons with the mani- 
fold graces needed for their life and 
work in the priesthood. 

In addition, the following friars 
received tonsure and minor orders 
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at the hands of the Most Reverend 
John M. McNamara, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton: Frater Pius, S. A.; Frater 
Theodore, S. A.; Frater Myles, 
S. A.; Frater Roy, S. A.; Frater 
Joel, S. A.; Frater Salvator, S. A.; 
Frater Cuthbert, S. A.; Frater Noel, 
S. A.; Frater Jerome, S. A.; Frater 
Venard, S. A.; Frater Ronald, 
S. A., and Frater Simeon, S. A. 


* * * * 


The physical welfare of our stu- 
dents at Saint John’s Atonement 
Seminary is carefully watched and 
guarded, as good health is an essen- 
tial requisite in preparation for the 
priesthood. Father Boniface, S. A., 
has been assigned as athletic di- 
rector, and part of his duty is to 
that all the seminarians have an ac- 
tive part in outdoor recreational ac- 
tivities. That he has been success- 
ful so far is indicated from the 
soft-ball contest between students 
and faculty. (We hesitate to print 
the final Each week-day 
afternoon of the fall season is de- 
voted in part to lively intramural 
rivalry in touch-football, with other 
sports also having their devotees. 
Vigorous outdoor exercise is on the 
program prepared by Father Boni- 
face for the coming months, as well 
as opportunity for hikes in which 
all students will take part. 

The athletic program of our 
Atonement Seminary is, of course, 
definitely secondary to emphasis on 


see 


score. ) 


= 
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His Excellency, Archbishop Spellman of New York, who 
is also Military Vicar for the Armed Forces of the United 
States, visits the Chaplains stationed at Tinian in the 


Pacific. Fr. 


Alphonsus Hoban, S. A., is seen at the 


extreme left (seated). 


the spiritual and mental develop- 
ment of our students. Young men 
who would like a full picture of the 
life of our seminarians are requested 
to write to the Father Rector, S. A., 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. He will 
be glad to send them a copy of the 
booklet, “The Graymoor Fathers”, 
without charge or other obligation. 
* * * 

Father Alphonsus Hoban, S. A., 
is stationed in Tinian in the South 
Pacific rather than in the United 
States as was erroneously asserted 
in last month’s issue of THe Lamp. 


Archbishop Spellman greets some of the boys in service 
on Tinian. 


On V-J Day, Father Alphonsus was 
subdeacon at a special Mass of 
thanksgiving and gratitude to God 
for the conclusion of hostilities cele- 
brated on Tinian, not far from the 
fiercest of the battle areas of the 
contest. In September he and his 
fellow chaplains were pleasantly 
surprised by a visit from the Mili- 
tary Delegate of the Armed Forces, 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of 
New York. The Archbishop ad- 
dressed all the men of the post at a 
special outdoor Mass in which all 
the Catholic chaplains of the sector 
part. After expressing the 
thanks of the civilians at home for 
the hardships endured by our fight- 
ing men, the Archbishop spoke to 


took 


each of the soldiers personally and 
graciously imparted his blessing to 
all. 
a 

The death of Father Otho 
Gromoll, for many years pastor of 
Saint Joseph’s Church, Collingdale, 
Pennsylvania, brought to a close a 
priestly career motivated always by 
the spirit of service and self-efface- 
ment. Some fifty years ago, when 


Otho Gromoll was a theological stu- 
dent in the Episcopal Church, he 
served as a lay assistant at the As- 
sociate Mission at Omaha, of which 
James 


Father Paul Francis, then 
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known as Lewis Thomas Wattson, 
was head. Though their paths 
separated, both eventually came into 
the Catholic Church after searching 
prayerfully for guidance towards 
the fullness of truth. Father Gro- 
moll became a Catholic in 1908, at 
the same time as Dr. McGarvey and 
the members of the religious con- 
gregation known as the Companions 
of the Holy Savior entered the 
Catholic Church, and subse- 
quently ordained for the Archdio- 
of Philadelphia. Monsignor 
Edward Hawks, who was a member 
of the C. S. S. S., in paying tribute 
to the memory of Father Gromoll, 
says of his conversion: ‘He was a 
man of strong personality who 
formed opinions that few could ven- 
ture to oppose. His conversion was, 
in maty ways, a more conspicuous 
example of the triumph of grace, 
than in the case of his associates. 
Once he became a Catholic he was 
as immovable as a rock. He had 
thought everything out for himself, 
and made his choice. And he was 
faithful to the death.” May his 
soul, and the souls of all who were 
his associates in seeking the light of 
faith, rest in peace. 


was 


cese 


* * * * 


A rather special holiday in any 
religious community is its superior’s 
patronal feastday. October 24 be- 
ing dedicated by the Church as a 
day of special devotion to the Arch- 
angel Raphael, the Friars at Gray- 
moor observed it as an occasion on 
which to show respect and esteem 
for their Father General. At the 
conventual Mass in Saint Francis’ 
Chapel, the Father General himself 
officiated, assisted by Father Regis, 
S. A., as deacon, and Father Paul- 
inus, S. A., as subdeacon. The 
Brothers’ Choir chanted the litur- 
gical responses at this Mass, includ- 
ing the hymn of thanksgiving. Later 
in the day, Father General was 
presented with spiritual bouquets in 
token of the affection of the friars 
and students. 

In the evening Father General of- 
ficiated at Benediction at the Con- 
vent Chapel, assisted by Father 
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All Saints: Mrs. C. 
Rev. Father Paul, S. A.: 
Total, $4,702.27. 
St. Anthony: 
A. M.C., N. Y 
Sacred Heart: 
St. Francis of Assisi: 
St. Margaret of Scotland: 
St. Joseph: 


L. O'B., $ 


> 
on 


M. W. K., Mas 


Mrs. C. L. 


$1. Total, $3,180.47. 
St. Jude: 
$5. Total, $3,055.25. 
St. Anne: A. M., Mich., $5. 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 
$1,979.55. 

Our Lady of Lourdes: 

St. Christopher: FE. M., N. Y., 
O’B., Cal, 1.30; O. A. S&S. N. J. 


Little Flower: 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 


Total, $602.70. 
Holy Face: 
Father Baker: J. 
Infant of Prague: 
Blessed Sacrament: 


Precious Blood: 


Holy Spirit: 
$315.50. 

Five Wounds: Anon., $1. 

Our Sorrowful Mother: 

Holy Family: 

Mother Lurana, S. A.: 

Brother Anthony: 
$85.60. 

St. Gerard Majella: 
$47.68. 





Mrs. C. 


Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


i? 


Anon., $l. Total, $4,720.76. 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $2; R. F. D., N. ¥ 


s 


¥.. $2; Mes. A. C., Pa., $2. 
O’B., Cal., $1. 
Total, $3,722.30. 
Total, $3,194.46. 
M. K., Mass., $1; Mrs. C. 


Anon., Mass., $2.50; M. B., Conn., $1; Mrs. M. R., 


Total, $3,047.12. 
mn. &.. E. 


L. 


$5 


$4. 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Bro. J. B., $10; Mrs. A. F., 
S., N. Y., $1; J. McF., N. 
D., B. 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 


Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. 
T.. D. H.. ¥., B. 
M. K., Mass., 

Mes. C. L. O'B., Cal, Gi. 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $370.80. 
Mrs. S. L., N. Y., $1; Mrs. M. V., Cal., $10. 


St. Margaret Mary: R. V., Cal., 
Total, $277.10. 

A. %. A. 3. Y.,. SB. 
7. A &. Xt. TE 
T. A. M., WF. SS 
T. A. M., N. Y., $1; In Mem. J. W., $1. Total, 


H. M., N. Y., $1; In Mem. W. J. M., $1. Total, 


Ma. C. L. Ge. Cal. 
Total, $4,048.57. 
Total, $3,868.15. 


$2; $1.50 


L. O'B., Cal, $1; B. J. N.Y 


Mass 


O’B., Cal., $3. Total, 
Total, $1,816.55 
J.. $5; Mrs. C. I 


O’B., Cal., $1. 
; Miss D. C., N. 
Total, $1,810.05. 


Total, $1,648.25 


Mrs. M. McG., N. Y., $25 
Total, $561.55. 

Total, $523.35. 

$2. Total, $508.45. 

Total, $485.83 
Total, $482.70. 

Total, 
$2. Total, $284.55. 

Total, $274.70. 
Total, $217.00. 

Total, $95.15. 








Guardian and Father Angelus, S. A. 
Not to be outdone by the friars, the 
Sisters of the Atonement presented 
the Father General with a generous 
offering of prayers and good works 
undertaken for his spiritual welfare. 


‘c«¢ & © 


Indicative of the Franciscan pro- 
pensity to make use of even the 





lowliest of creatures in propagating 
the work of the Creator, the work 
of our Stamp Bureau modestly bids 
for further support on the part of 
our readers and friends. There are 
still many faithful friends of the 
Bureau who save cancelled stamps 
and send them in quantity lots 
Through their combined efforts, 
several hundred dollars has beet 
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in support of the Saint Mat- 
thias Burse, income from which will 


raist 


eventually be used to support stu- 
dents who are preparing for the 
priesthood. However, if a steady 
series of donations to the Burse is 
to continue, the friars will need the 
cooperation of many other friends. 
Used stamps by themselves are of 
little value ; only in quantity lots can 
they be sold at a profit. Those who 
cut off stamps, being careful to leave 
a margin of paper around them so 
as to prevent mutilation or damage, 
from envelopes and packages, and 
save them until they have enough to 
in a parcel-post lot to Gray- 
moor, are true cooperators in the 
While the ordinary two 
and three cent varieties have some 
value when sent in quantity lots, 
foreign stamps, stamps of higher 
denominations and commemorative 
issues find a ready market. Father 
Daniel, S. A., who has been ap- 
pointed to continue the work of the 
Stamp Bureau, is issuing a call for 
new contributors to the Stamp 
Bureau. do send in 


send 


apostolate. 


Those who 
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stamps are assured that their humble 
ofierings will not be forgotten by 
the every contributor is 
putting into practice the text that 
inspired the Father Founder to 
inaugurate the missionary work of 
the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost : 
“Gather up the fragments that re- 
main”. All stamp contributions 
should be addressed to: The Stamp 
Bureau, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


friars, as 


for the Church 
Unity Octave, which will take place 
for the thirty-eighth 


Preparations 


consecutive 


year from January 18 to 25, are 
under the general direction of 
Father Bartholomew, S. A., who 


has been assigned to this post by the 
Father General. From his office at 
Graymoor, Father Bartholomew is 
in communication with priests and 
laypeople interested in enhancing the 
observance of the Church Unity 
Octave in their localities. Inquiries 
about literature and programs for 
the Octave receive his personal at- 
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tention. The spread of the Octave 
from its humble beginning at Gray- 
moor in 1908, gradually taking on 
new force and spiritual effect, has 
been phenomenal in our time. Pre- 
have noted that the super- 
natural force behind the observance 
of the Octave is all the more remark- 
able when one considers that it had 
its beginnings outside the Catholic 
Church. Through all the ranks of 
the Church, from the Holy Father 
himself down, the Octave has re- 
ceived sanction and encouragement, 
so that today it is known throughout 
the world. That year by year its 
extent and influence may increase is 
the prayerful hope of the Friars of 
the Atonement, whose first Father 
General, Father Paul James Francis, 
S. A., set into action this great 
prayer movement. Catholics in 
places where the Octave is not yet 
publicly observed should not hesitate 
to write to Father Bartholomew at 
Graymoor for a copy of the officially 
approved Octave prayer, and what- 
ever other information they may de- 
sire in connection with it. 


lates 
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THIS LOVELY CALENDAR 
—is instantly appealing with its striking beauty. 
—has been created especially to serve Catholic 
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FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Mount of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


—provides spiritual inspiration as well as much val- 
uable information —a dependable guide to all 
Church feasts and obligations. 


HERE IS AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


The Christmas and New Year’s gift problem 
can be easily solved by giving these lovely Gray- 
moor Art Calendars to your family and friends, as 
they make an inexpensive and ideal gift. 


Single Copy, 30c; 4 copies, $1.00; 12 copies, $3.00 





Order from: 





















by the Light of the Lamp 


By Reverend Rede MacLachen, 8.A. 
K 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.” Psalm 118, 2. 





Is Freemasonry condemned by 


the Church? —R. H., N. J. 
For the 


A formal condemnation of Free- readers, 
masonry was published in 1817. 
“All those who enroll their names 
in the sect of Freemasonry or simi- 
lar associations which plot against 
the Church or the legitimate civil 


nature of 


answered here. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 





convenience 
questions 
interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 
to Fr. Bede, S. A., The Lamp, 


lost its connection with the build- 
ing trade, although the Masonic 
Lodge, as it is called today, retains 
to our own times the square and 


of our 


of .a_ general 
compass as symbols of the building 
trade. But their “building” 
of a different sort. 


1S now 
It is interest- 
ing to observe in passing that the 





Masons refer to God as the Great 





authorities incur by the very fact 
the penalty of excommunication, 
absolution from which is simply 


Pope Leo XIII called upon 


reserved to the Holy See.” 


all Catholics throughout the world to take up arms 
against this diabolical enemy of Church and State. “As 


it is a question of a sect which has invaded all domains, 
it is not enough to remain on the defensive. Catholics 
must descend courageously into the arena and combat 
it face to face. This you will do by opposing publica- 
tions to publications, schools to schools, associations to 
associations, and to congresses, action to 
action. By your persons and your money help the 


Catholic press.” 


congresses 


x * * Ox 
When, where, and by whom was the Masonic Lodge 
Was it ever a society in the Catholic 
more ancient than 


—N. E. G., Mich. 


organised? 
Church? 
Solomon. 


Masons claim to be 


In its present form the Masonic Lodge is little more 
than two hundred years old. However the Lodge was 
a development of something that existed in the Middle 
Ages. During the Middle Ages the members of the 
various crafts and trades were organized into groups 
called “guilds”, which would correspond in a general 
way to our “unions”. These guilds enjoyed certain 
privileges and exemptions. Prior to the Protestant 
revolt in the sixteenth century all members of the guilds 
were Catholics, and the guilds were a distinct part of 
the Catholic social and economic life of the times. In 
England the members of a guild of masons were 
referred to as “free masons” because they enjoyed cer- 
tain exemptions. A member of this guild was urged 
“to be true to God and Holy Church and to use no 
error or heresy.” Duty to country and king was 
inculcated by the following precept: “You shall be 
good liege men of the king without treason or false- 
hood.” 


About 1650 the guild of “free masons” in England 


Architect of the Universe. They 
are definitely inclined towards 
architecture, and perhaps that is the reason why so 
many of them have developed into “global strategists”, 
They should like to make a decent house for God and 
man to live in. 

The constitutions of 
1723. A sentence or two from these constitutions will 
be enlightening. Loyalty to the “Great Architect of 
the Universe” is pledged. All members must “follow 
the religion in which all men agree, leaving the particu- 
lar opinion to themselves, that is, to be good men and 


Masonry were drawn up in 


true or men of Honor and Honesty, being as Masons 
only of the Catholic religion above mentioned.” The 
“Catholic religion” in that context is very 
misleading. It means that “religion” in which all men 
In that sense almost all peoples of Western 
They 


expression 


agree. 
Europe and America can be called “Catholic”. 
agree on a few general ideas about God and man, s0 
their belief deserves to be called “Catholic”. How far 
removed such an idea is from that contained in the 
word “Catholic” when we use the phrase “Holy, 
Roman, Catholic, and Anastolic Church” need scarcely 
be pointed out. 

The guild of “free masons” was an organization in 
the Catholic Church. “Masons” (builders with stone 
and mud) are older than Solomon. Adam was very 
likely the first “masn”. 

‘+ 2 2 


Why do priests say three Masses on All Souls Day! 


Pope Benedict XV, during the last World War, gave 
all Catholic priests the privilege of offering the Holy 
Sacrifice three times on November 2, the Commemora- 
tion of All Souls. One of these Masses must be offered 
for all the souls in Purgatory, one for the intention of 
the Holy Father, and the third may be applied for the 
priest’s own intention. 
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The Alemic Bom --- and Sin 


By Reverend Ignatius McDonough, S.A. 


HE atomic bomb has sent fear into the hearts of 


people throughout the world. It is a frightful 

weapon because of its tremendous destructive 
power. One bomb can wipe out a city of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and soon perhaps one will be pro- 
duced capable of demolishing a city of ten million 
inhabitants. Many people must by now be pondering 
over the advisability of returning to the land. But, 
frightful as the atomic bomb is, 
it is of no consequence at all 


mental piety, it is actual truth. As Saul persecuting the 
Church was persecuting Christ, although Christ in His 
physical Body had left the earth, so also sin continues 
to crucify Christ; mystically, yes, but none the less 
really. 

But what it fails to do to God at whom it is aimed, 
mortal sin succeeds in doing to the person who com- 
mits it—it kills the life of his soul. Notice the word- 

ing of that phrase—it ills the 
life of his soul. This is not the 





compared to sin. There is more 
destructive power packed into one 
sin than there would be in an 
atomic bomb the size of the 
earth! 


Marys 


She has an honored place today 


same as saying that it kills his 
soul. The soul is immortal and 
cannot be killed, that is, it cannot 
be annihilated. What mortal sin 
does is far worse, from our point 


Way 
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Sin is the greatest evil in the 
world. The amount of evil con- 
tained in one mortal sin is so 
great that no human mind is 
capable of grasping it. To say 
that the malice of mortal sin is 
infinite is not very helpful, for 
while the expression is true no 
one can comprehend the infinite. 
Those who have the best under- 
standing of God and of His good- 
ness possess the best understand- 
ing of sin, because every sin is an 
offense against God. One of the 
reasons why mortal sin is so 
abominable is that it is so un- 
called for. God is deserving of 
our heartfelt gratitude for all 
He has done for us, while mor- 


tal sin gives expression to just the opposite feeling. 
It is an insult to our most kind and loving Father; it 
is much more than an insult in fact, it is an attempt 
Mortal sin is that which would destroy 
God if such a thing were possible. 

It was sin that crucified Christ. 
mercilessly at the pillar, sin crowned Him with thorns, 
sin stripped Him of His garments and exposed His 
Sacred Body naked to the crowd, sin drove the nails 
into His Hands and Feet, sin raised Him aloft on the 
cross and let Him hang there helpless for three long 
Every mortal sin has 
that element of killing Christ in it. Every mortal sin 
This is not mere senti- 


on His life. 


hours, sin finally killed Him. 


re-crucifies Christ, as it were. 





Beside the great white throne, 

The right to plead, the power to pray 
And watch above her own. 

Angels and men repeat her name 
With rev’rence like a prayer, 

And heaven honors every claim 

She pleads in patience there. 


She came to hold this honored place 
Not by an easy path. 

She learned her excellence of grace 
Against life’s storm and wrath. 

The feet that found the glassy sea 
Went by Jerusalem, 

And Nazareth, and Calvary, 

And little Bethlehem. 


—Clarence Edwin Flynn. 








Sin scourged Him 


of view, than annihilation ; it puts 
the soul in a state of continual 
death. The soul is a spirit and 
God is its life. When God is 
driven out of the soul by sin that 
soul is in darkness and is dead. 
It will continue to exist for eter- 
nity, but its existence will be a 
perpetual death, and that means 
an eternity of torment. We know 
what sickness is and what a death 
agony is, but bodily sickness and 
bodily death are mild in com- 
parison to the soul’s death—that 
is an agony that will never end. 
The person who commits a 
mortal sin betrays both Christ 
and his own soul. If such’a per- 
son is so unfortunate to die in 


his sin, then what Christ said of Judas, His first be- 
trayer, applies also to him. 


“The Son of Man indeed 


goes His way, as it was written of Him; but woe to 
that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed! It 


were better for that man if he had not been born.” 


serious thing. 


(Mark 14, 21). 

Thus far we have been talking principally about 
mortal sin, but this twofold evil—offense against God 
and injury to one’s own soul—is contained also in every 
deliberate venial sin. 
deliberate venial sin is not a light matter, it is a very 
One deliberate venial sin causes more 
damage than would be caused by the destruction of the 
entire material universe! This sounds like a wild exag- 


Contrary to common opinion, a 
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geration, but as a matter of theological truth it is an 
understatement. 

Many basic religious truths such as this are regarded 
with consternation and incredulity today. The reason 
is that for four hundred years the thinking part of the 
world outside the Catholic Church has been meditating 
not on God’s greatness but on Man’s. The Reforma- 
tion dethroned God from His position of honor in men’s 
minds and installed Man in His place. For four cen- 
turies now Man has been glorified—and worshipped 
with the result that men have acquired a grossly dis- 
torted outlook on theological truth. The august 
Majesty of God has faded from men’s memories, and 
God Himself is now ignored by many as being of no 
consequence. Yet the Majesty of God is so far exalted 
above the universe and all its inhabitants that man’s 
thought is incapable of reaching it. It is not the losses 
suffered by men that are of first importance, it is the 
offending of the Supreme Being; that is the only evil 
there is and every other evil flows from that. An of- 
fense against the Creator is so horrible an evil that the 
worst privations endured by all creatures together are 





as nothing compared to it. 

As Cardinal Newman expresses it in his own incom- 
parable way: “The Church holds that it were better 
for sun and moon to drop from Heaven, for the earth 
to fail, and for all the many millions who are on it to 
die of starvation, in extremest agony (as far as tem- 
poral affliction goeg), than that one soul, I will not say 
should be lost, but should commit ONE SINGLE VENIAL 
Sin.” 
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And Bishop John S. Vaughan in his book “Venial 
Sin” (Benziger Bros., 1924) says: 


“So immeasurable is the evil of venial sin, that it 
would be wrong to consent to it, even though by its 
means we could convert all heretics and infidels, bring 
all sinners to repentance, empty Purgatory, and restore 
the lost in hell to grace and salvation. Yes, even if we 
were able to secure all men, present, past and future, 
the joys and delights of the Beatific Vision, we are 
bound to declare bluntly and emphatically and without 
hesitation that such an act of venial sin must not be 
permitted. .. . This is not an ‘opinion’. It is a certain 
fact. It is not a view; nor the teaching of some par- 
ticular school. No! It is a dogma of our holy Faith, 
It is terrible! Undoubtedly. But it is true. . . . That, 
after all, is the important point.” 

The atomic bomb has cast a pall of gloom over the 
world and people are afraid of it, yet they are not 
afraid of that which is infinitely worse—Sin. The 
atomic bomb may be the cause of our deaths—yours 
and mine and millions of others—as it was the out- 
rageous cause of death for thousands of innocent Japa- 
nese civilians, men, women and helpless babies. If 
such is to be the way God calls us, let us face it pre- 
pared by virtuous living, and let us not be afraid of it. 
Our Divine Lord teaches us what to fear: “Do not be 
afraid of those who kill the body but cannot kill the 
soul. But rather be afraid of him who is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell.” (Mt. 10, 28). Fear 
to commit sin—that is the only real evil there is. 





mortal life. 





INVOKE THE INTERCESSION OF ST. ANTHONY IN TIME OF NEED 
THROUGH THE PERPETUAL NOVENA AT GRAYMOOR 





The good Saint of Padua has won an enduring place in the af- 
fections of every Catholic heart because there seems to be no limit 
to his intercessory power in heaven in obtaining favors for rich and 
poor alike. We have evidence of this in the great number of letters 
coming daily to his Shrine here at Graymoor over a period of thirty 
years from people in all walks of life. They request remembrance in 
our Perpetual Novena and voice their joy and gratitude for help al- 
ready granted them in their bodily and spiritual ills through the 
prayers of the Novena. It is very consoling to us that during the 
long period of years since we inaugurated this Novena on the Mount 
of the Atonement, there has been no diminution of holy interest, but 
on the contrary, a steady increase in the number of devout Clients 
appealing to the dear Saint for his aid in the cares and trials of this 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








: Address Your Petitions to: 


| 
| 
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LIZABETH MARTIN looked 


herself 


straight in the eye 

as she gently patted cold 
cream against her cheek. 

“(ll call up that woman who 


writes the child psychology articles 
first,” solemnly she made promise to 
herself, “and then I’ll get in touch 
with the old duffer in Sautelle.” 

The eyes looking back at her 
from her hotel mirror were very 
nice eyes. Blue and big. And clear. 
In other words sort of super eyes. 
And in that kind of face. 

But the eyes were vaguely dis- 
appointed looking back at their mis- 
tress, and she curtly chided them. 
“After all the magazine is paying 
my This is a business 
trip, isn’t it? Do you think I’d be 
traveling out to Los Angeles during 
war time, just for pleasure? And 
after all an editor has certain re- 
sponsibilities, not only to her public 
but to her writers too. So there!” 

If it hadn’t been for that 
there,” she may have even convinced 
herself that she was all editor. But 
that last had a childish twang to it, 
and sounded no more like a person 
with ink flowing in her veins than 
Elizabeth Martin looked like one. 

Lest she doublecross herself, 
Elizabeth got up from the low dress- 
ing table, and picked up her small 
black address book. She’d get right 
to the job she had to do, before she 
began to think too much about that 
sorority sister whose address was 
Los Angeles too. 
nections would 
Not that there 


expenses. 


= 
so 


And whose con- 
not likely be literary. 
was anything against 
being literary. But then, even an 
editor knows all about the blue 
skies of California and the boule- 
vards and entrancing spots hither 
and yon. 

Crisply, Elizabeth spoke to the 
clerk as she picked up the telephone, 
“Outside, please.” 

She heard the answering hum of 
the city wires coming alive against 





Sear Editar 


her ear, and with the expert skill of 
long practice, one slender finger 
dialed the number, while the other 
held the phone and her book at 
the same time. And she was very 
pleased with herself as she phoned. 
After all a girl didn’t arrive at a 
nice private office, at twenty-five, 
with “Elizabeth Martin, Editor, 
Home Magazine,” on the door, 
without attending to business. There 
were too many others with a head 
start in years, to dwaddle if a girl 
intended going places. And Eliza- 
beth did. Definitely ! 

After a minute a busy buzz came 
back. Hm!! The child psychology 
writer was chatting over the wire. 

Elizabeth strolled over to the 
window and looked down. Los 
Angeles was rousing from siesta 
time. Automobiles were purring 
happily on the street beneath and 
every once in a while an unruly one 
let its tires hiss against the asphalt. 
She could see one red roof of the 
city library and fat pigeons wheeling 
toward Pershing Square. A band 
was playing there. ‘“You’ll never 
know,” the brass shouted, “You'll 
never know if you don’t know now.” 
Elizabeth suddenly felt lonely and 
she hurried back to the telephone. 

This time there was a prompt 
answer. “Hello,” a hearty voice 
said. 

“Hello,” Elizabeth answered. “I'd 
like to talk to Mrs. McNally. Cath- 
erine V. McNally.” 

“This is she,” the voice answered. 
And from the other end of the wire a 
terrific crash came into Elizabeth’s 
ear. It was a noise like ten thou- 
sand pots and pans falling off a high 
shelf and London Bridges falling 
down into the bargain. And above 
it all and amid it came a series of 
shouts and yells. 

“Excuse me a minute,” calmly 
said Mrs. McNally, “The children 
are here.” 

“The children!” gasped Eliza- 


-By Joan Fitzgerald 


beth as she held a hand over the 
mouthpiece as though it made any 
difference, ‘“‘What’s she got there! 
a@ junior commando training sta- 
tion ?” 

“Hello, there,” 


was still calm. 


Mrs. MeNally 


Remarkable woman. 


Unbelievable woman. No wonder 
she knew so much about child 
psychology. She lived with real 
exhibits of what the well trained 


child did not do. 
“This is Elizabeth Martin, of the 


Home Magazine,” she identified 
herself. , 

“Not really!” cried Mrs. Mce- 
Nally. And there was such a rush 


of pleasure and admiration over the 
wire that Elizabeth suddenly felt 
like a big shot. “Imagine actually 
talking to you over the phone.” 

“T hope I can do better than that,” 
Elizabeth said. 

“Oh, wonderful,” agreed Mrs. 
MeNally. -“Perhaps you can come 
out to dinner. But then, I suppose 
you'll have many more important 
things to do.” 

“Not at all,” protested Elizabeth, 
“In fact, I’d hoped you’d ask me.” 

“T can’t believe it,” chortled Mrs. 
McNally, “A real Editor coming 
out to dinner.” 

At that moment London Bridges 
fell down again and a hasty, “excuse 
me,” interrupted the conversation. 
Then she came back and Elizabeth 
was wondering what sort of pots 
and pans she’d use for dinner. After 
all that racket nothing could be left 
of her previous set. Aloud Eliza- 
beth asked, “What trolley shall I 
take ?” 

“Trolley!” moaned Mrs. Mc- 
Nally as though she’d been sud- 


denly stricken, “Trolley! But there 
are none.” 
“What? No trolleys? But the 


tracks are right outside my win- 
dow.” 

“Tracks, yes,” agreed Mrs. Mc- 
Nally, “but no trolleys. That is to- 







” 


day.” It was beginning to sound 
like a streamlined version of “Yes! 
We have no bananas!” “What do 
you mean?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Tt’s a strike of some sort,” Mrs. 
McNally explained with her voice 
bereft. “No cars will run for 
twenty-four hours.” She brightened 
then, “But could you come to- 
morrow ?” 

“Tomorrow I must be in San 
Francisco,” Elizabeth said. “Oh, I 
am so sorry. I did want to meet 
you. And your family too.” What 
were a few pots and pans between 
an editor, a writer and child psy- 
chology in the flesh? “I wanted to 
talk over that series on war psy- 
chology and the pre-school child.” 

Something sounding like an air 
raid siren wailed on the McNally 
end of the wire and Elizabeth 
decided the series would evolve in 
very convincing style without being 
talked over. So she and Mrs. Mc- 
Nally told each other cordial good- 
bys and she hung up. 
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sat at the telephone 


Elizabeth 
table with one slender leg thrust for- 
ward under her long house coat. 
Suddenly she raised that leg and 
sent a fluffy mule flying across the 


room. If there was a street car 
strike how could she be expected to 
interview her writers? And could 
she help it if the street cars were on 
strike. No. No. A thousand times 
No! 

But then she’d better call the old 
duffer in Sautelle anyway. Just to 
be sure he wouldn’t come to town 
in an old soldiers’ bus or some such 
conveyance. She understood the 
Old Soldiers Home was located in 
Sautelle. And he was very likely 
one of them. 

The old duffer wrote a sort of 
scattergood type of story for the 
Home Magazine. And old duffer 
or not, the readers ate them up. He 
signed them, A. J. Tracy, and more 
fan mail came in for A. J. Tracy 
than any other contributor. For 
some reason or other the readers 


A male voice said: 


“Hello.” 





got the impression A. J. Tracy was 
writing about people they knew. 
Even about themselves. And they 
wrote in all sorts of personal prob- 
lems for him to solve. A. J. Tracy 
was very important to the circula- 
tion of Home Magazine. Resolutely, 
Elizabeth thumbed her black book 
until she came to his number. 

A male voice said, “Hello.” It 
was a good voice. A strong one. 
Probably a nephew or companion to 
the old duffer. ‘May I speak to 
Mr. A. J. Tracy?” she asked. 

“This is he,” the voice assured 
her. And ina hurried way. Good- 
ness! That was no way for an old 
duffer to act. 

“This is Elizabeth Martin of 
Home Magazine,” she told him. 

“Hello there, Miss Martin,” he 
said. He did not sound impressed. 


“I’d like to talk to you,” Eliz 
bets said inanely. 

“You are,” A. J. Tracy said. 

“On business,” Elizabeth said, “I 
mean in person.” 
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DO YOU KNOW 
SAINT FRANCIS? 
The Little Poor Man of Assisi 
has a message for everyone in the 
world today. His times were not 
unlike our own. His example has 
made it easier for millions of souls 
to follow Christ. Those who want 


to know more about Saint Francis 


should read: 
Tale of a 
Tnouladour 


A popular sketch of a beloved 
Saint by 


Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 
Price: TEN CENTS 
Order Your Copy Today from 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 








CATHOLIC BOOKS 
WANTED 


Catholic literature, particularly 
devotional works, lives of the saints 
and historical studies can be used 
to good advantage in building up 
the library of our Atonement 
Brothers. If you have such books 
and no longer have use for them, 
or if in your generosity you can 
supply new books, the Brothers at 
Graymoor would be most grateful. 
Books may be mailed to: 


BROTHER LIBRARIAN, S. A. 
Saint Joseph’s House 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











When writing to Graymoor, 
please enclose a stamp or two, as 
the Missionary and charitable ac- 
tivity of the Society of the Atone- 
ment entails a heavy outlay for 
Postage. 
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“Ah, yes,” said A. J. 
“Where are you?” 

He was taking it out of her hands 
so she hastily took over. “I’m in 
Los Angeles, at the Biltmore Hotel. 
3ut you can’t come in, can you?” 

“Why can’t 1?” he asked. What 
a disagreeable old duffer he must be. 
And all that sweetness and light he 
wrote into his stories. 

“Well, can you?” she asked. 

“Madam, I can,” and she wasn’t 
sure but she thought he was laugh- 
ing as he said it. bad_ his 
stories were so popular or she’d be 
tempted to show him a thing or two. 
But of course she wouldn’t. Home 
Magazine meant a lot to its editor. 

“Very well. When shall I expect 
you?” 

“In time to go to dinner,” he 
said. “Seven O.K.?” 

“Seven will be splendid,” she said 
in her best executive tone. 

“Seven does it then,” he said and 
hung up. Elizabeth tapped her 
mule. She liked to terminate tele- 
phone conversations herself. 

Just why she went to so much 
pains in her dressing she didn’t 
know. After all, she was just hav- 
ing dinner at some stogy place with 
A. J. Tracy of Sautelle, who was an 
old soldier. Or the next thing to it. 
Some sort of oldster who sat on a 
bench in the sun when he wasn’t at 
a typewriter. Or drinking warm 


Tracy. 


Te 0 


milk. 
But Elizabeth gave herself the 
works. A luxurious bath with pine 


scent steeping her nostrils. Her last 
pair of nylon hose laid out on the 
bed. And her new suit. And that 
zany hat. And gloves to match and 
the slippers she bought on ticket 18 
which looked impractical but were 
nothing of the sort. 

She took her time in dressing. 
She swept her russet hair upward 
with a smooth swish and was 
pleased to see the hairdressers glaze 
was holding out nicely. She fluffed 
the sheer blouse out over the trim 
lapels of her suit. It did things to 
her face. And what it didn’t do the 
hat did. Such a silly little hat, with 
a veil pretending to hide one blue 
eye, but actually only calling atten- 
tion to it! 
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She even touched her ears with 
that expensive perfume she’d. re- 
ceived for a birthday gift. Imagine 
wasting it on a  superannuated 
writer. But then, she was just 
twenty-five and it was summer time 
and the stars are said to be stupen- 
dous over Los Angeles and she was 
a bit miffed at his brusqueness on 
the phone. Which was illogical of 
course. But so was she. 

The phone rang and the clerk 
said, “A gentleman is waiting in the 
lobby, Miss Martin.” 

“Thank you,” she said and walked 
out toward the elevator. And as 
the thing lurched down with her 
she thought, “I wish I was really go- 
ing out for a time.” 

But that was before she met A. J. 
Tracy. 

She glanced swiftly about as she 
stepped out of the elevator. She 
saw no one who seemed to be wait- 
ing to go out to dinner with an 
editor. That is, no old duffer. 

No one was paying any attention 
to outcoming passengers from the 
elevator but one lone soldier. A tall 
brown looking soldier. A soldier 
who seemed to regard her a moment 
with an odd hope in his eye and then 
turned his attention to another 
elevator which had just opened its 
sliding doors. 

She stood there a moment in per- 
plexed consideration. Things were 
dawning on her. Peculiar things. 
They had to do with this soldier as 
well as with the unexpected vigor 
in the tone of A. J. Tracy on the 
phone. 

The soldier was looking at her 
again. Friendly like but not bold. 
She said, “But you can’t be A. J. 
Tracy !” 

“Nor could you be the Editor,” 
said he. And he grinned. A grin 
that shot her to pieces where she 
stood. She, Elizabeth Martin, 
graduate of Fordham U. Editor of 
an important magazine. 

Disturbed at being shot to pieces 
just like that she said: “And why 
couldn’t I be?” 

“Because that’s such a silly hat.” 

“T like it,” she said. 

“So do I,” he agreed and he 
loosed that grin on her again and 
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all her defense went down. And 
he followed the grin with a laugh. 
A big hearty male laugh. People 
turned and looked at them and 
smiled as though it was fine to see 
a soldier and a russet haired girl 
laughing together. Because that 
was the perplexing part. She was 
laughing too. 

“T didn’t think you’d be in uni- 
form,” she said. If she had thought 
of a uniform it would have been of 
Civil War or Spanish American 
vintage for the old duffer she had 
conjured up. 


“I was afraid I wouldn’t be in 
uniform either. Shall I tell you 
about it at dinner?” 

“Why yes.” she said. Then 


added hastily, “And I want to talk 
about your work for Home Maga- 
zine.” 

“That’s over for the duration,” he 
said calmly. 
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“Why, you can’t quit!” she said 
in consternation. 

“You tell that to my Uncle Sam,” 
he said. “And I’m not quitting. I’m 
just beginning. In more ways than 
one.” 

Elizabeth felt a foolish blush 
staining her cheeks. What was the 
matter with her? Abruptly she said, 
“Shall we dine here in the hotel? 
It’s a nice quiet spot.” 

“Very nice,” he said, “For very 
nice quiet folks. But not for us, 
would you say?” 

“T guess not,” she said and laid 
her hand on his arm, quite as though 
it belonged there and people smiled 
again as the tall soldier and the rus- 
set haired girl walked into the street. 

It was a long time later, a soldier 
faced a girl over a small table in a 
room full of small tables and girls 
and soldiers and sailors and marines. 
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And music. Lilting, danceable, tan- 
talizing music. 

The soldier and girl were talking, 
He called her Liz and she called him 
Andy. And they talked about all 
kinds of things. About when each 
was small. About a dog he had 
when he was a kid. About his sis- 
ters. About the sort of writing he 
was going to do after the war. ‘she 
talked about the things she liked, 
Rain on Oregon woods. Trains 
scurrying through the black night 
tooting boldly into the unknown, 
They even talked about going to 
church which each liked to do. And 
hot dogs. And apple pie. And 
stuff and stuff. 

Finally the girl called Liz forced 
herself to drag her wrist up so she 
could see the time. She knew it was 
late. But she didn’t want it to be. 


“Goodness!” she said lightly, “I 
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I have 
a train to catch tomorrow.” She was 
mentally trying to figure a new 
schedule that would let her postpone 
catching that train. 


had no idea it was so late. 


“T have a train, too,” he said. 
And his eyes were suddenly grave 
and she knew without being told the 
kind of train he was going to take. 
It was the train where sergeants 
said hep, hep, hep, and two men 
slept in every lower and one in each 


upper. 
“Oh.” said Liz. “Oh,” 
And because that sounded so 


helpless and stricken even to her- 
self she added, “It’s been nice know- 
ing you.” 

“Lady,” he said, “I understand 
you make your living by under- 
standing what’s what with the Eng- 
lish language but you’ve just made 
a great mistake.” 

Her eyes questioned him and he 
said, “You used past tense. Past 
imperfect. What you want is fut- 
ure. Very future. Like this: ‘It 
will be nice knowing you.’ ” 

And just as though the orchestra 
were in the plot it began to play, 
“You'd be so nice to come home to.” 

The soldier stood up, “Come on, 
Editor,” he said, “Let’s dance while 
we think over our post-war plans.” 
He was smiling but his eyes were 
serious looking down into hers, 
through the mesh of that zany veil 
on her zany hat. “You knew this 
was for keeps, didn’t you, Editor ?” 

“I guess I did,” she said. And 
his arms were firm about her as the 
music made promises a lot of wait- 
ing and hoping and praying would 
help to keep. “I guess I did,” she 
repeated and she smiled too as they 
danced and he said, “Atta girl! 
Good girl. Nice Editor. Dear 
Editor !”” 

And anyone who saw them would 
have smiled, at the tall soldier and 
his girl, looking so steadfastly into 
one another’s eyes. So sure of 
everything because they were sure 
of one another. And a tenor voice 
began to croon tenderly, “‘so nice to 
come home to ... so nice to 
l-0-0-0-ve.” 
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“ The Rose of Tralee” 


This is an account of how a famed Irish melody in song came 


to be written and composed. 


IR Harry Musgrave, a land- 

lord in the County Kerry, had 

only one son and heir by his 
marriage when his wife died. After 
his wife’s death Sir Harry left his 
mansion and went to live in London, 
leaving the son in the care of an old 
nurse. When the boy became of 
school age he attended the village 
There was a girl school- 
mate, Mary O’Carroll, and young 
Musgrave and Mary became very 
attached to each other as children. 

The boy used to visit the neigh- 
bors in the village and became a 
great favorite. His old nurse never 
tried to prevent him from mingling 
with the poorer boys and girls of 
the village. Meanwhile, the boy and 
girl friendship that had existed be- 
tween Mary O’Carroll and himself 
had ripened into love. 

Later the boy was sent to a supe- 
rior school in Cork, but he always 
returned home for his holidays, and 
invariably spent them with Mary. 
When he grew up to be a fine speci- 
men of young manhood, Sir Harry 
married a very aristocratic lady in 
London. The was invited to 
London and introduced into the so- 
ciety of the great. The drawing- 
rooms of the metropolis, however, 
had no charms for him; his heart 
was in Ireland. 

His father wished him to take a 
University course, but he declined 
and returned to Ireland. When Sir 
Harry and his wife were one day 
discussing his future, Lady Mus- 
grave remarked that it would be a 
calamity if the boy should fall in 
love with the daughter of an Irish 
peasant. 

The father immediately crossed 
over to Ireland without warning his 
son, whom he discovered walking in 
the garden with Mary. Hot words 
were exchanged, and the result was 
that Sir Harry bought a commission 
for his son in the army. 

Three days later the young man 


school. 


son 


Dur- 


ing a march a week after his ar- 


joined his regiment for India. 


rival in India, a gun explosion 
totally destroyed young Musgrave’s 
eyesight. When the news reached 
Ireland poor Mary took it so much 
to heart that her health was com- 
pletely shattered. 

Her sweetheart, completely blind, 
returned home and on his way to 
the mansion his coach-driver in- 
quired of a peasant youth the direc- 
tion of Mary O’Carroll’s home. The 
peasant boy answered by announc- 
ing that Mary had died a week be- 
fore. The blinded young man ut- 
tered only one despairing cry. 

That night, in his own home, 
young Musgrave became a raving 
lunatic and was sent to an asylum 
in Cork. His father and step- 
mother went to Ireland to see him, 
but he could not be approached. 
Some weeks afterwards, they came 
again, and the warder informed 
them that he was wonderfully calm 
and was now seated at the piano. 
When they entered, he naturally, 
could not see them. He was sing- 
ing and setting an air to the now 
lovely, evergreen song, the opening 
lines of which are: 


The pale moon was shining above 
the green mountain, 
The sun was declining beneath the 
blue sea, 
When I strayed with my love to the 
pure crystal fountain, 
That flows through the lovely, 
sweet vale of Tralee. 


The immediately became 
famous all over Ireland, in city, 
town and country; in England and 
America and in all English-speaking 
countries, and will never die. 


song 


Young Musgrave died a few 
months afterwards and was buried 
alongside Mary O’Carroll, and not 
in the family vault of the Mus- 


graves. 














Gor Love 


$6 HY is it,” inquired my 
uncle thoughtfully one 
afternoon, “that attend- 
ing church matters so much more to 
Catholics than to Protestants ?” 

The question was for me, of 
course, for I was the only Catholic 
there. 

“T can think of several reasons,” 
I answered slowly. “I think the 
most important is our belief in 
Christ’s real presence. We believe 
that the bread and wine really do, 
literally, become the body and blood 
of Christ. Since He, God, is there 
in person on the altar, naturally 
every Catholic wants to be there to 
meet Him, and if possible to receive 
Him in Holy Communion.” 

“Yes, I can understand that,” said 
my uncle. “You want to be there 
to meet Him you want to go 
from love of God.” 

I nodded. “I really think that 
motive inspires more Catholics to go 
to church than the Church command 
to be present at Mass on Sundays 
and holydays of obligation. But I’m 
not minimizing that, for of course 
it counts. The Catholic Church re- 
quires the faithful to attend under 
pain of serious sin, unless they have 
grave reasons for staying away. For 
example, a person who is ill, or in a 
place where there is no church, or 
who is needed to care for the sick, 
would be excused. But a Catholic 
who simply wasn’t in the ‘mood’ for 
worship would have no valid reason 
for not going to Mass.” 

“T see,” my uncle sighed. “There 
is a lot of difference between the 
Catholic and Protestant faith, yet 
Catholics are more devoted to their 
faith in spite of its being so strict. 
It’s strange how few people would 
say they attend church services for 
love of God....” 

I suppose he was right. Vet, 
surely, love of God is the most 
obvious, and most rewarding, reason 





of Him 


icteric ieiieace eal by Auna-Margaret Record 


for doing a good many things that 
are harder than going to church. 
Enduring pain, for example. No- 
body likes to suffer. But a Catholic 
facing the prospect of an operation, 
or a long convalescence, or a steel 





My Lesson 





Only to rest where He puts me, 
Only to do His will, 

Only to be what He made me, 
Though I be nothing still. 


Never a look beyond me 
Out of my little sphere, 
If I could fill another 
God will not keep me here. 


Only to take what He gives me, 
Meek as a child, 

Questioning naught of the reason, 
Joyful or reconciled. 


Only to do what He bids me 
Patiently, gladly to-day, 

Taking no thought for the morrow, 
Leaning on Him all the way. 


Only to watch in the working 
Lest I should miss His smile, 

Only to still earth’s voices, 
Listening to His the while. 


Only to look at Him ever, 

Only to sit at His feet, 

All that He saith to do it. 
Then shall my life be complete. 
—Cardinal Merry del Val. 








brace, finds it almost sweet when he 
remembers that “whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth.” Offering 
pain for the poor souls in Purgatory 
who can no longer achieve merit for 
themselves, or toward the payment 
of one’s temporal debt of sin gives 
meaning to days of weariness and 
suffering. Saying, “Thy will be 
done,” when God chooses to send 
misfortune brings one closer to 


Him—lifts the soul toward heaven, 
and draws Him down in compassion 
and in love. Suffering for Him isa 
privilege, not a mark of His dis- 
favor; for it has never been true 
that the saintliest persons are those 
most blessed in health, wealth, and 
worldly successes. 

Most of us, even practical Catho- 
lics, neglect our opportunities to take 
a step toward sainthood, but surely 
few of us deny the beauty of the 
Catholic doctrine that through suf- 
fering and submission comes saint- 
hood to those few heroic souls who 
see, through the “dome of many- 
colored glasses” that stains this fleet- 
ing world, the “white radiance of 
eternity.” 

In marked contrast, is the strange 
view of suffering that a religious 
non-Catholic friend presented to me 
not long ago. Religion is one of the 
things I avoid when I visit these 
friends, for they are quietly antago- 
nistic to Catholicism. But this time 
I made a mistake. Knowing my 
friend’s thorough Christian charac- 
ter, I had taken it for granted that, 
thougn he believes absolutely in the 
Protestant version of Christianity, 
he would see eye-to-eye with me on 
this one point at least. But he shook 
his head. “You’ve got it all wrong, 
my dear, all wrong. We don’t have 
to pay anything. Our Lord has a: 
ready paid every jot and tittle of tt 
if we can only accept it fully as He 





means us to accept it.” 


Apparently he didn’t even under- 
stand what I’d said! I had certainly 
neither said nor meant that we couli 
redeem ourselves—buy our way 1 
heaven through our own goo 
works, without recourse to Of 
Lord’s superabundant merits—and 
for a moment I was bewildered até 
dismayed. Then I remembered thi 
non-Catholics do not believe in Pur 
gatory, and would probably refus 
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to see a distinction between tem- 
poral and eternal punishment for 
sin, supposing a Catholic tried to 
explain it. 

“No,” went on my friend, kindly, 
“God doesn’t want us to suffer. He 
sends us suffering when we've 
drawn away from Him — haven’t 
loved Him as we should. But nature 
takes care of things when we give 
Him a chance.” He went on to de- 
scribe an instantaneous cure which 
he had experienced at a “faith meet- 
ing” years before, and which he had 
always felt was miraculous. 

“So people who are suffering,” he 
concluded, “‘aren’t close to the Lord. 
They haven’t given Him a chance.” 

It sounded pretty lopsided to me 
as an explanation for all suffering! 
Certainly most people need to grow 
closer to Him, and misfortune may 
punishment; but it 
the wicked or the 
neglectful or the unholy who suffer. 
Look at Saint Theresa, look at Saint 
Francis—look at Our Lord Himself 
during His life on earth. Without 
blasphemy no one could maintain 
that He had drifted away from God 
the Father — yet He endured the 
cruelest of pain because it was the 
expressed will of that tender Father. 

God’s ways are mysterious and 
inscrutable; we cannot pretend to 
understand why He chooses one and 


be sent as 


isn’t merely 
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not another for some pain of His 
own; but I have never found a more 
satisfying or inspiring way of facing 
pain than from the Catholic view- 
point. Where one cannot explain, 
he bows his head to say, “Thy will 
be done.” When he loses time from 
worldly pursuits, he says, “accept 
my suffering for the eternal welfare 
of Thy Church.” When he learns 
that his recovery may be slow or 
“I thank Thee, 
Lord, for giving me this little cross 
to carry in the shadow of Thy heavy 
one. I do not ask that my pain be 
taken away, only that You will give 
me grace to fashion it into a living 
prayer....” 

He who learns the loneliness of 
pain will learn other things, also: 
the sweetness of prayer in the night; 


faltering, he says, 


the generosity of offering graces and 
indulgences for other burdened 
souls; above all, the joy of humility 
and of perfect submission to His 
will. Non-Catholics, it seems, find 
our doctrines incomprehensible 
which must be why they consider 
them ugly. But what have they to 
offer instead, except emptiness and 
‘faith without works” which Scrip- 
ture, as well as reason, tells us is 
vain? For consolation and for help, 
give me the beautiful Catholic doc- 
trine when I must suffer: let me 
find Him beside me in my pain. 








wide acclaim. 


tion to the Priesthood in 
of any of the following: 
Preaching Stole, all colors 
Confession Stole 

Burse and Stole Sets 
Benediction Burse, Stole, Veil 
Copes 


Mass Vestments 





Ideal Gifts for the Clergy 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement in the making 
of Liturgical Vestments and other requisites for the clergy has met with 


Relatives and friends of young seminarians looking forward to ordina- 
the near future can add to their joy by a gift 


SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


From $5.00— $15.00 
From $3.00— $10.00 
From $5.00— 515.00 


From $15.00— $50.00 
From $35.00—$100.00 
From $30.00—$100.00 
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Book Notes 


Books reviewed here may be ordered 


from our Graymoor Press, Peekskill, 
New York. * 
1K 
THE HEART OF MAN. By Gerald 
Vann, O. P. New York: Longmans, 


Green and Co. $2.00. 
fascinating book 
timely message in our era of 


with a 
recon- 
struction. In author 
calls for a moral reawakening to the 
deep problems of the heart in relation 


Here is a 


lucid style, the 


to God, to truth, to family, society and 
the Church profound 
Father medium 
that can be understood by those in all 
walks of life. 

Theologians might take exception to 
Father Vann’s definition of the Church, 
in which he 
believe, who through no fault of theirs 


Speaking of 


things, Vann uses a 


includes “all those, so we 
do not acknowledge Christ’s presence 
in His Church, or even the dignity of 
Christ Himself but who yet serve truth 
and goodness in their lives according 
to the light that God has given them.” 
On the whole the volume should be of 
great service to our times, as it brings 
the full force of the message of Chris- 
x. 


THESE ARE OUR HORIZONS. By 
Sister M. Charlotte and Mary Synon. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. (for the Catho- 
lic University of America). $1.56. 
This is the concluding textbook in 

the series of basic readers for Catholic 

schools, prepared by the Catholic Uni- 
versity Commission on American Citi- 
zenship. 


tianity down to earth. 


Its compilers are alive to the 
need of supplying Catholic principles of 
social, civic and political ideals to the 
the young. The 
present volume fulfill 
this purpose admirably, using modern 


minds of 
the 


formative 

authors of 
methods of pedagogy. One example of 
their method can be seen in the drama- 


tic selection entitled “North Atlantic 
Testament,” by Father Timothy J. 
Mulvey, O. M. IL, which tells of the 


different reli- 
gious faith. Tolerance can be learned 
from this selection as well as a spirit of 
loyalty to the truth. 

The Catholic University has put forth 
this 
profusely illustrated and all at moder- 
ate cost, in the hope of a thorougk 
indoctrination in religion and patriot- 
ism among the children of our Catholic 
D. D. 


heroism of chaplains of 


excellent series of textbooks, all 


schools. 








OSE MADDEN looked out 

the mullion window which 

faced the state road. The 
red and white city bus shifted and 
climbed the hill. She thought: 
“Surely he’ll be on the next bus— 
one more half hour to wait.” 

The smell of burning wood com- 
bined with spice filled the air and 
blended the odor of roasting turkey 
and fresh paint. Everything was 
exactly right. Every last detail was 
perfect in the new farmhouse and 
Bill couldn’t help but like it. That 
one sentence in his last letter 
troubled her. It had read: “Farms 
are filled with loneliness like 
these places out here—don’t count 
on farm life after the war.” 

Bill didn’t know how hard she 
had pinched and worked to buy the 
farm, he didn’t know about the new 
‘house, he didn’t know she owned 
the farm and all the buildings and 
animals and chickens. He thought 
of it as a war time place for her 
and the boys to live and she had to 
let him view it as rented property. 
She didn’t want to force her will on 
him. But she did love it so. It 
would be hard to go back to the city 
and live in a rented flat and watch 
the play on cement walks 
instead of running over their own 
acreage. 


too 


be IVS 


Rose rearranged the ripe wheat 
and bariberry bouquet which was 
centered upon a white covered table 
as she thought. She added a few 
small sticks to the fire in the fire- 
place and gave the long livingroom 
one last keen glance. Yes, every- 
thing was ready and waiting. 

Another bus shifted up the hill 
and Rose ran to the window. She 
turned slowly and walked to the 
modern kitchen where pots and pans 
commanded her attention. The 
squash and beets were from the 
garden. The turkey she basted and 


turned a little in the pan had been 
The milk she 


grown on the farm. 





Gull Hearts 


poured into two tall glasses for the 
boys she had milked from their cow 
that morning. Every bit of food in 
that dinner she had worked for and 
then cooked for her little family 
and there was a great feeling of 
satisfaction in knowing she was so 
useful. 

She went into the living room to 
see a third bus climbing the hill. 
Eyes on the clock told her it was 
two o'clock. She took the telegram 
off the mantel and read it again. 
“Be home Thanksgiving Day. Don’t 
meet me. I want to see you and the 
boys and home all at once. Love. 
3ill.” That was what she read. 

She opened the front door and 


called, “Billie, Joey — better wash 
up now—Daddy will be on the next 
bus.” 


The boys ambled up to the door 
squabbling over some and 
Rose automatically took 
them away and handed the bigger 
one to Billie, he was nine, and the 
smaller one to Joey, he was seven. 

“T made them,” said Billie, “and 
now that guy wants both of them.” 

“Well, you can give him one, can’t 
you?” 

“Yeah,” he grinned and the grin 
tore Rose’s heart as it had so many 
times in the three years his father 
had been away to war. He looked 
so much like his father and when he 
smiled his dimples deepened and 
there was a glint of mischief in his 
wide-set hazel eyes. His red curls 
were always in his eyes and his 
freckled hand that brushed them 
back was slender and quick like his 
Dad’s. 

Little Joey was more like her, 
blond and small featured and seri- 
ous. His eyes were blue. His com- 
plexion unchanged by full days out 
of doors. 

“Let Joey wash up first,” Rose 
advised her eldest, picturing to her- 
self what a water fight could do to 
the pink and blue effect she had 


bows 
arrows. 


— By Dyer Wilson 


created in the bathroom. (The 
house was completed none too soon, 
They had only lived there two 
weeks. Before that home had been 


a three room camp which was now 
the laying house for three hundred 
chickens. ) 

Billie followed her into the 
kitchen and watched her make let- 
tuce cups for the jellied 
“Boy, am I 


salads. 
hungry?” he an- 
nounced. 

“Daddy will be here soon,” she 
and her eyes lifted to meet 
those of her son. 

“Do you think 
place?” he asked. 

Rose knew he was thinking of his 
pony, Sandy Buffalo. Sandy could 
never fit into city life. 

“We'll have to wait and see,” she 
told him. “Give Felix some milk.” 

The little cat followed the milk 
bottle from the refrigerator to his 
dish under the sink. Billie had to 
hold his head back with one hand 
while he poured the milk with the 
other. 

Rose turned the lights low under 
all the kettles and went to sit in the 
living room. Everything was ready. 
There was nothing more to take up 
her time. 

Joey came to sit beside her and 
when Billie appeared all washed up 
to sit on the other side of her and 
begged, “tell us a story, mother,” 
she told them of the first Thanks- 
giving. 

“Tt was more than three centuries 
ago that a day of prayer and feast- 
ing was set aside by a small ship’s 
company of men and women and 
children who had gained a small 
foothold upon an unknown coast. 
They were a long ways from home 
and from familiar sights and there 
had been hardship and sorrow and 
death. They knew that ahead of 
them there would be more hardship 
and more sorrow and more death. 
Yet they put aside work and plans 
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for one day to pray to God above 
to thank Him. Their food was a 
small stock of Indian corn but their 
eyes were on the great, free land 
which lay before them. They kept 
their over the years and 
handed it down to us. That’s why 
Daddy went away to fight—to keep 
this great land free.” 


vision 


“Tell us about our forefathers,” 
suggested Billie who was in the fifth 
grade and had heard the story of 
Thanksgiving many times before. 

“Our forefathers came in great 
ships from many countries, millions 
and millions of them with flags fiy- 
ing to found this new world. They 
brought little with them, but they 
needed little save their great courage 
to settle their new land and hearts 
filled with faith and a prayer on 
their lips and humility before God. 
Those great men and women of long 
ago had great humility of spirit and 
gratitude to the One who showed 
them the way.” 

“You mean God?” interrupted 
Billie to be sure his little brother 
understood. 

“Yes, dear, God. They said little 
about things which meant much to 
them but they prayed to God for 
guidance as we do today. They gave 
us the gift of faith and courage and 
adventure. They built us a vast 
country and they knew we would 
carry on. 

“So now when soldiers and sailors 
and marines and all the men and 
women who went to fight for free- 
dom are on their way home we have 
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new cause to kneel and say thank 
you to our Guardian.” 

“Shall we pray now or wait until 
Daddy comes?” asked Billie, who 
always took words literally. 

“You can pray now, son, and I'll 
pray with you,” said Daddy Bill, 
who was standing in the kitchen 
doorway. 

His family fell upon him and 
smothered him with kisses. There 
were four pair of tear-brightened 
eyes and then four people knelt to 
thank God, their hearts were 
filled to overflowing. 

Seated around the white covered 
table which was groaning from the 
weight of delicious food, they 
laughed with the joy of living. 

“It made the nicest homecoming 
a man could have,” said Daddy, “I 
pictured it so many times but never 
quite like this.” 

“T was telling them about Thanks- 
giving.” 
Now tell 


“about this farm. 


for 





“ 


me,” he went on, 
I’ve pictured it, 
always as an old place, away 
out of the way and all run down 
I’ve been counting the days when 
I could get home to take you all and 
make a comfortable home for you.” 

“We won’t have to move?” Billie 


too 


had put down his fork and tears 
were ready to fall. 
“Sh-h - - -,” said Rose—“hush, 


dear—let me tell Daddy all about 
it.” 

Joey put a finger to his lips and 
shushed his brother loudly. And 
Daddy kissed him because he looked 
so cute. 
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“There was great need for food,” 
said Rose, ‘and I knew I could stay 
with the boys and yet work toward 
victory so I bought this thirty-two 
acres.” 

“You bought it?” 

“T sold the furniture and per- 
sonal belongings and used every cent 
we had in the bank. That first year 
we planted twenty acres of vege- 
tables. It was a tremendous amount 
of work and planning but it kept us 
busy, didn’t it, Billie?” 

“And how!” 

“Money ?” asked Daddy Bill. 

“TI borrowed from the 
Farmers’ Government Loan Organ- 
We had luck. Our profit 
was more than expected. The next 
spring we built a small barn and 
chicken houses and that three room 
Rose pointed out 
brick-sided low 


money 


ization. 


camp over there” 
the window to a 
roofed, long building. ‘We lived 
there and planted again. Our luck 
held. We bought tools and built 
this house. Your government checks 
went into the pool, too—this is all 
we have.” 

“All?” he laughed, “I’d say it 
was enough.” 

“You do like it?” Rose didn’t feel 
as if she would ever breathe again, 
her relief was so great. 

“Of course, I like it,” he said, 
“and after your Thanksgiving story 
I feel very humble and very proud 
of my family of pioneers.” 

“Ha - ha - ha,” laughed Billie, 
‘wait until after dinner. I’ll show 
you my pony.” 





‘ 








Our Christmas Greeting Cards 


We are very happy and grateful for the generous acclaim which has been given to our Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards by our readers and friends. It has ever been our purpose in preparing our 
Christmas Card assortment to emphasize the ideal which should animate all hearts in observing 
the sacred, yet joyous significance of Christmas—the nativity of the Infant Jesus at Bethlehem. 


It will be much appreciated if our friends who have not yet sent an offering in return for the 


Christmas Cards will do so soon and thus help us in our work. 

















Nouena 


in honor of 


The 
Holy Ghost 


The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
include the petitions of all 
their benefactors in their daily 
devotions in honor of the 


Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 
REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. 
Atonement Seminary 
Washington 17, D. C. 














CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
benediction long after you are 
dead. 


Here’s how you can do it: Insert 
this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 
of . nih ei ” 








ed 
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Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


J. Cardinal McRory, Rt. Rev. Leo 
Prosperio, S. J., Rev. Malachy Mc- 
Govern, O. F. M., Very Rev. Dom M. 
John O’Connor, O. C. S. O., Mother 
Gertrude De Giovanni, Sr. Mary 
Simeon Supple. 


John Donohue, Anna McMenamin, 
Melany Higgins, Elizabeth E. Albig, 
Shaun O’Nolen, John Sheridan Reilly, 
Joseph Murray, Mary Farlay, Mary 
Regan, Mrs. Ella S. Liggett, Thomas 
O’Connor, Frank Otremba, Jr., Michael 
Early, Francis McDonnell, William M. 
Ilbery, Mary Kelly, Helen Ringrose, 
Michael Keegan, John McCormack, 
Agnes Maka, Pfc. Francis Canavan, 
Irene M. Henry, Emma _Isenhower, 
Mrs. Shea, Michael Clune, Pfc. Carl H. 
Outwein, James Joseph Lee, Mrs. B. N. 
Duclos, Gusie Brolaski, Julia Butler, 
Howard Crystal, John Ford, Margaret 
Morton, John Houreade, William Mc- 
Granaghan, Frank X. Golding, Mrs. 
Louise M. Gamache, John J. McCue. 








For Remembrance 
of 
Loved Ones 


in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of 
the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
formed for the remembrance 
of the dear dead in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 
rolling your relatives and 
friends who have departed 
this life, you fulfill a duty of 
love and charity and bring 
down on yourself a shower of 
spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled 
as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and par- 
ticipate in the spiritual bene- 
fits during life and after death. 
The enrollment offering is 
$5.00 for an individual or 
$25.00 for the entire family, 
and may be paid in install- 
ments. 


Send offering with names 
for enrollment in the Purga- 
torial Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











